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COVER  PHOTO  CREDIT: 


ORANGE  ^COUNTY 


Register  photographer  Paul  Rodriguez  was  on  the  scene  of  the  L.A. 
riots  in  minutes.  In  the  midst  of  the  melee,  with  fires  raging  in  every 
direction,  at  great  personal  risk,  he  captured  the  mayhem  on  film.  His 
photos  were  published  in  a  compelling,  revealing  Register  section  the 
following  Sunday. 

We  applaud  Newsweek  for  its  choice  and  salute  Rodriguez  for 
his  on-the-spot  dedication  to  excellence. 


40,000 

SAN  DIEGANS 
HELPED  CREATE 
SOMETHING  THEY 
COULD  BE  PROUD  OP. 


The  new  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 
San  Diego's  own  little  masterpiece, 
a  newspaper  that  speaks  not  only  to  the 
community  but  to  the  world. 


Introduced  on  February  2, 1992,  it  was 
molded  and  shaped  by  the  hands  of  readers  idio 
responded  en  masse  to  our  call  for  suggestions. 
}/%en1he  smokedeared  and  the  newspaper  was 
designed  and  complete,  San  Diegans  were 
le^  with  a  voice  that  aptly  speaks  to  their 
needs  as  a  diverse  and  multicultural  group. 


We're  happy  with  their  creation. 

And  we  continue  to  use  their  ideas  and  suggestions 
to  make  our  newspaper  the  best  product  possible. 


ithc^anBicao 


1inion%ibune. 


A  ncxvspnpcr  to  be  promt  of 


Dyner  &  Partners,  NYC 
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You  lift,  we  serve:  Uniqiie  Photo's  45  year«ld  family  traditioii. 


Get  all  the  film,  paper  and  chemistry  you  want;  get  them  fast  and  get  them  cheap  (we  guarantee  you  the 
lowest  prices).  Just  "Lifl-\bur-Finger”  and  Unique  Photo  will  serve  you  Kodak  USA  (no  grey),  Polaroid,  Ilford, 
Agfa  and  Fuji  in  35mm,  roll  and  sheet.  We’ll  serve  them  fresh-dated  and  stored  consistently  below  55 
degrees.  No  flim-flam  film  from  us— we  have  a  45  year-old  reputation  to  protect. 

Our  multi-million  dollar  warehouse  is  stocked  high  and  wide  Everything  is  in  stock  for  immediate  shipping 
service  We  invite  comparison.  Just  dial  our 


‘Lift-Your-Finger”  number:  1/800/631-0300! 
Mi 


UNIQUE 


PHOTO 


OOQOOOQ 


The  professional  film  specialists. 


1/800/631-0300 

451  S.  Jefferson  Street,  Orange,  MJ  07050-1292 
Tel:  201/673-0100  Fax:  201/676-7577 


C 1992.  Unique  Photo 
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UORD  Polaroid  M  IConica  3M 


You  Can't  Keep 
A  Good  Story 
Under  Wraps 


Expunged.  Sealed.  Covered  up. 

The  issue:  the  misuse  of  a  system 
that  allows  criminals  another 
chance  at  legitimacy  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  their  criminal  records. 

St.  Petersburg  Times  reporters 
David  Barstow,  Susan  Taylor 
Martin,  Chuck  Murphy  and  ! 
Bob  Port  spent  sbc  months  com¬ 
piling  information,  predominantly 
through  computer  data,  for 
their  series  “Hiding  the  Past,” 
which  appeared  in  the  Times, 
March  1991. 

Their  story  shocked  readers, 
and  it  prompted  Florida  lawmak¬ 
ers  to  overhaul  the  state’s 
statute  on  sealed  records.  Most 
recently,  these  four  report-ers 
have  been  named  recipients  of 
the  1991  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 
in  Investigative  Reporting.  i 

The  Times  congratulates 
Barstow,  Martin,  Murphy  and 
Port  on  this  achievement. 

When  it  comes  to  investigative  ! 

excellence,  there’s  no  sense 
hiding  the  facts. 


§t.  Petersburg  ©mcs 

Tampa  Bay’s  Largest  Newspaper 
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JUNE 


13-17 — International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Annual  Conference, 
The  Fairmont  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

21- 25 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Annual 

Conference,  The  Radisson  Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

25-27 — National  Lesbian  &  Gay  Journalists  Association,  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  The  Golden  Gateway  Holiday  Inn,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

25- 27 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Plaza  Hotel,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

28-7/1 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Annual  Sales 
Conference,  The  Galt  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JULY 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

22- 25 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Annual  Conven¬ 

tion,  The  Fantasyland  Hotel/West  Edmonton  Mall,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

AUGUST 

26- 28 — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Convention,  The 

Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-12 — Missouri  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
The  Marriott  Pavilion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The  Sheraton 

Harbor  Island  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

17- 18 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Fall 

Executive  Committee  Meeting,  The  Westin  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
17-19 — Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors,  Annual  Conference,  The  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

23 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

JUNE 

18- 19 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Credit  and  Collections 

Workshop,  The  Sheraton  Lowell  Inn,  Lowell,  Mass. 

19- 25 — The  Freedom  Forum,  Seminar  for  Advertising  Teachers,  The 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

21-25 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Seminar 
on  Layout,  Design  and  Graphics,  The  Westin  Hotel/Williams  Center, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

21- 27 — The  Freedom  Forum,  Workshop  on  Teaching  Writing,  Reporting  and 

Editing,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

22- 23 — American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  litigation  Under  Federal  Open  Govern¬ 

ment  Laws”  Seminar,  American  Society  of  Association  Executives 
Headquarters,  Washington,  D.C. 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Quality 

Control  Seminar,  The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

23- 24 — Inland  Press  Association,  “Training  Tomorrow’s  Newspaper  Talent” 

Seminar,  The  Woodfield  Hilton  and  Towers  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights, 
III. 

28- 7/1 —  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  “The  New  Newspa¬ 

per:  Changing  Structure,  Function  and  Management”  Workshop, 
The  J.W.  Mamott  Hotel,  Houston,  Texas. 

29- 7/2 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Preventing  Paper,  Ink  and 

Materials  Interaction  Problems”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JULY 

12- 17 — Poynter  Institute,  “Leadership  in  Photojournalism”  Seminar,  Poynter 

Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13- 17 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  “Quality  Management  for 

Photographic  Processing”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education 
Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

27-29 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total  Quality” 
Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic  Arts, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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BOOTH  4146 
DURING  ANPA/TECH  '92 


At  AM  Graphics,  we  take  pride  in  our  technological  ability  to  continue  creating  world-class  innovations.  For  example, 
NP200  press  gripper  conveyor  provides  discrete  copy  control  from  press  to  mailroom  at  press  speeds.  Our 
high-performance  NP630  straight-line  inserter  offers  dual  delivery  and  expandability.  Automatic  repairs  and  zoned 
production-up  to  5,000  zones  per  delivery-are  controlled  by  ICON.  To  stack,  store  and  transport  packages  in  lay-flat 
condition  without  strapping...  CLASS  is  now  available!  AMCS  provides  integrated,  real-time  control  over  all  mailroom 
equipment.  And  SELECTIVE  INSERTING  produces  insert  packages  targeted  to  individual  subscribers.  This  commitment 


to  innovative  mailroom  systems  reaffirms  AM  Graphics  as  the  industry  leader.  It's  a  leadership  position  we  share 


with  our  newspaper  customers. 


"Because  of  our  innovative  ideas,  the  world's  most 
demanding  mailrooms  continue  to  turn  to  AM  Graphics 

Richard  J.  Bonnie  -  President,  AM  Graphics 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


4900  Webster  street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  Phone:  513-278-2651  Fax:513-274-5719 
AM  International  Ltd.  Buckingham  Avenue  •  Slough,  Berks  •  SLI  4NA  England  •  Phone:  44-753-53-33-66  Fax:  44-753-81-12-74 


Robertson  modifies  UPi  bid 

Says  investment  needed  would  be  too  great, 
cites  declining  service  and  client  base 


By  Debra  Gersh 

After  a  closer  look  at  the  financial, 
legal  and  operational  status  of  United 
Press  International,  televangelist- 
businessman  Pat  Robertson  has  with¬ 
drawn  his  $6  million  offer  to  purchase 
the  assets  of  the  news  service. 

“It  is  with  great  personal  regret  that 
I  am  instructing  our  attorneys  to  mod¬ 
ify  significantly  our  offer  to  purchase 
UPI  as  a  going  concern,”  he  said. 

As  E&P  went  to  press,  Robertson 
had  presented  an  offer  of  $500,000 
for  the  UPI  name  and  some  archives 
or  contracts,  but  it  was  not  immedi¬ 
ately  clear  what  they  were. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Robertson  had 
said  that  he  “wanted  to  provide  enough 
money  in  such  an  offer  to  make  sure 
that  the  current  staffers  received  a  pay- 
check  for  their  work  these  few  weeks 
and  hopefully  for  two  more  weeks.” 


He  added,  however,  that  whether 
the  money  went  to  meet  payroll  or  to 
pay  creditors  was  not  his  decision. 

Robertson’s  offer,  however,  was 
rejected  by  UPI,  the  Committee  of 
Unsecured  Creditors  and  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  court,  according  to  a  UPI  state¬ 
ment  late  Wednesday. 

One  of  the  options  UPI  was  explor¬ 
ing  was  a  complete  shutdown  at  mid¬ 
night,  Friday,  June  12,  if  a  new 
source  of  funding  could  not  be  found, 
according  to  UPI  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident/executive  editor  Steve  Gei- 
mann. 

“We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  oth¬ 
er  meetings  right  now,”  Geimann  said. 

According  to  UPI  staff,  however, 
UPI  president  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  Pieter  VanBennekom  told  them 
that,  while  the  company  was  keeping 
all  its  options  open,  they  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  orderly  shutdown  June  12. 


At  the  news  conference  announc¬ 
ing  his  decision  to  modify  his  bid, 
Robertson  explained  that  there  “are 
not  sufficient  synergies  with  our  ex¬ 
isting  and  planned  operations  that  jus¬ 
tify  the  significant  investment  that 
would  have  to  be  made  to  operate  UPI 
at  the  standards  of  performance  which 
we  aspire  to  maintain.” 

Robertson  said  his  accountants  had 
told  him  it  would  cost  about  $3 1  mil¬ 
lion  to  operate  UPI  over  the  next  18 
months,  and  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  a  turnaround  at  that  point. 

“It’s  a  venerable,  very  important 
news  service,  and  I  do  think  the 
United  States  of  America  needs  a 
competing  news  service,  if  nothing 
else  to  keep  AP  [the  Associated  Press] 
honest  and  on  its  toes.  But  there’s 
only  so  much  money  you  can  pay  for 
that  privilege  ....,”  he  said. 

(See  UPI  on  page  56) 


If  You  Were  At  ANPA/TEC 
You  Saw  The  Product  That 
Can  Increase  Your 
Circulation, 

Advertising  Inches 
and  Profitability...  I 

...Voice/?\(al-  / 


COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

Get  In  Touch  With  the  Leader 

1-800-356-6161 

575  Scherers  Court  •  Worthington,  Ohio  43085 

Co-Marketed  with  Tribune  Media  Services 


Now  join  some  of  the  Nation's  Leading  Newspapers 
who  have  selected  Scherers  Communications  for 
their  Voice  Personals  Product. 

•Denver  Post  •Kansas  City  Star 

•Columbus  Dispatch  •New  York  Daiiy  News 
•San  Antonio  Express  News 
•The  Advocate  (Baton  Rouge,  LA) 
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Wkick  is  tne  test  platform 
for  CoUier-Jacfcsons 
Newspaper  Management  Systems 


Tat 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 


e  your  pic 

IBM^ 


ict. 


Our  ^C^rld  class  Series™  Newspaper  Management  systems  tkrive  on 
HP's  3000  and  9000  series,  IBM's  RISC  System/6000  and  Digital's 
VAX  computers,  with  a  variety  of  popular  operating  systems. 

MPE/iX,  AIX,  HP-UX,  VMS,  to  name  a  few. 

It  all  toils  down  to  unprecedented  hardware  freedom  and  flex¬ 
ibility.  Aft  er  all,  your  computer  shouldn't  he  the  issue  when  you  want 
the  hest  Newspaper  Management  software  in  the  business. 

Collier- J  achson.  After  16  years,  we're  still  making  headlines. 

Call  us  today  at  813-872-9990. 

CompuServe 

Cdlier-Jackson 


^C^rlJ  Class  Series  is  a  trademark  of  CompuServe/ Collier-Jackson.  All  otter  product  names 
mentioned  terein  are  for  identification  purposes  only  and  may  te  trademarks  and/ or  registered 
trademarks  of  tteir  respective  companies. 
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Ad  pressure  on  writers 

Editors  and  publishers  should  pay  attention  to  the  survey  of 
business  writers  revealing  their  reactions  to  pressures  being  put 
on  them  by  advertising  departments  on  behalf  of  advertising 
clients. 

As  reported  in  this  issue,  83%  of  the  business  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  consider  advertising  encroachment  a  growing  threat  to  edi¬ 
torial  integrity;  78%  believe  the  threat  has  increased  due  to  the 
present  economic  climate;  and  75%  believe  it  will  not  diminish  once 
the  economy  recovers. 

While  this  survey  covered  only  55  of  the  1 ,200-member  Society 
of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  on  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  broadcasting  it  should  be  looked  at  as  an  early  warning 
signal  of  trouble  ahead  that  may  already  be  with  us. 

Many  of  us  have  been  advocating  the  breakdown  of  departmen¬ 
tal  walls  within  newspaper  offices  and  closer  cooperation  between 
editorial/news/advertising/circulation/management  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  benefit.  There  has  been  no  intention  that  this  cooperation 
meant  bringing  the  advertising  department  into  news  reporting 
to  the  detriment  of  editorial  integrity. 

However,  that  is  what  these  business  writers  contend  is  hap¬ 
pening. 

SABEW  has  a  four-point  code  of  ethics  which  is  honest  and 
straightforward: 

“(1)  A  clear-cut  delineation  between  advertising  and  editorial 
matters  should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 

“(2)  Material  produced  by  an  editorial  staff  or  news  service 
should  be  used  only  in  sections  controlled  by  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

“(3)  Sections  controlled  by  advertising  departments  should  be 
distinctly  different  from  news  sections  in  typeface,  layout,  and  de¬ 
sign. 

“(4)  Promising  a  story  in  exchange  for  advertising  is  unethical.” 

Editorial  integrity  is  not  something  that  can  be  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  water  tap.  It  should  be  cherished  and  not  destroyed. 

Another  indicator  is  up 

Reports  from  Atlanta  indicate  that  attendance  as  well  as  the 
number  of  vendors  at  ANPA/TEC  this  week  were  ahead  of  last 
year  and  there  were  serious  shoppers  among  the  exhibitors,  some 
of  them  with  checkbooks  in  hand. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  all  the  sales  or  deals  that  were  made  in 
Atlanta  but  those  E&P  can  report  indicate  a  lot  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  faith  in  the  future  of  their  business.  That  goes  for  the 
exhibitors,  too,  who  by  their  presence  were  voting  positively. 

The  annual  survey  of  newspaper  expenditures  for  plant  and 
equipment  made  by  the  N  ewspaper  Association  of  America  found 
that  $1.1  billion  will  be  spent  this  year.  It  is  not  as  much  as  was 
spent  last  year,  but  that  ain’t  hay,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  a  lot  of  it 
was  probably  spent  or  earmarked  in  Atlanta  this  week. 

Don’t  count  newspapers  out  yet. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Wants  to  share  a  successful  experience 


We  get  your  publication  regularly 
and  find  it  particularly  helpful  in  sort¬ 
ing  out  the  rapidly  changing  news¬ 
paper  environment.  We  thought  fel¬ 
low  newspapers  would  be  interested 
and  could  benefit  from  our  very  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  entering  the  auto¬ 
mated  telemarketing  aspect  of  circu¬ 
lation  and  classified  advertising. 

We  are  a  34,000  daily  newspaper. 
Jan.  6,  we  completed  installation  of  a 
three-terminal  telemarketing  system 
primarily  for  use  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  to  recruit  new  sales  and  im¬ 
prove  retention.  Circulation  manager 
Barry  Carden  and  office  manager  Ce¬ 
cilia  Payne  headed  the  project. 

The  justification  for  the  system  was 
the  eventual  reduction  of  two  of  the 
five  telemarketing  people  manning 
single-unit  telephones.  With  the  tele¬ 
marketing  system  debugged  and  op¬ 
erational  we  have,  in  a  period  of  less 
than  90  days,  reduced  the  staff  to  three 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Noting  the  absence  of  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  from  the  Hearst  newspapers  for 
some  time,  E&P  asked  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  whether  he  had  perma¬ 
nently  discontinued  his  front-page  “In 
the  News”  column.  He  replied  by  wire 
from  his  home  at  Wyntoon: 

“Thanks  for  the  inquiry.  It  is  grat¬ 
ifying  to  know  that  you  have  realized 
that  the  column  is  now  filled  with 
good  news  instead  of  my  conventional 
comment. 

“No,  I  have  not  permanently  dis¬ 
continued  the  column.  At  least,  1  do 
not  think  I  have. 

“But  there  is  so  much  editorial  and 
general  executive  work  to  be  done  on 
the  various  publications  during  the 
war  period  that  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  find  time  to  write  a  regular  column. 

“Tell  the  folks  not  to  indulge  in  any 
premature  rejoicing,  however. 

“I  might  resume  any  day.” 

*  *  * 

The  first  edition  of  the  official 
Army  newspaper,  Yank,  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  June  13  on  the  23rd  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  final  issue  of  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  1918-1919  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
June  13,  1942 


people  utilizing  the  vastly  superior 
dialing  speed  and  significantly  im¬ 
proved  “talk  time”  provided  by  the 
system. 

“No  answer”  and  answering  ma¬ 
chines  are  screened  out  by  the  sys¬ 
tem,  thus  freeing  our  callers  to  talk  to 
more  people  in  less  time. 

Our  sales  per  hour  have  shown  sig¬ 
nificant  improvement  from  an  average 
of  1 .2  sales  per  hour  prior  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  installation  to  the  current  2.3  sales 
per  hour  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Our  plan  from  the  beginning  has 
been  to  incorporate  classified  line  ad 
telemarketing  along  with  the  core  use 
of  the  system  for  circulation  sales. 

Recently,  we  started  using  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  call  people  with  expiring  clas¬ 
sified  ads  using  the  same  circulation 
telemarketing  personnel,  trained  by 
our  classified  people  in  selling  con¬ 
tinuation  of  existing  classified  ads. 

Our  success  rate  in  classified  sales 
of  those  accounts  contacted  was  an 
outstanding  22%  for  the  first  week. 
Aside  from  the  economic  benefits  of 
the  telemarketing  system,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  that  the  classified 
and  circulation  staffs  worked  together 
to  optimize  the  use  of  the  new  tele¬ 
marketing  equipment. 

Cooperation  involving  circulation 
manager  Barry  Carden  and  classified 
manager  Mike  Weafer  and  their  re¬ 
spective  staffs  worked  as  a  team  with 


minimal  executive  oversight  to  meet 
and  exceed  our  projections. 

Julian  F.  Boone 

(Boone  is  vice  president,  opera¬ 
tions/circulation  with  the  Messen¬ 
ger-Inquirer,  Owensboro,  Ky.) 

Clarifies  vote 

I  am  writing  to  clarify  information 
which  appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
May  9  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  article  in  question  pertained  to 
the  fraternal  newspaper  associations 
vote  on  the  impending  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  merger. 

The  ANCAM  proxy  vote  pertain¬ 
ing  to  merger  into  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  which  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Washington  on  April  24 
was  1 85  votes  for,  1 5  against,  and  two 
abstentions.  This  was  the  tally  of  the 
active  vote  of  our  ANCAM  associa- 
tion.The  total  of  voting  ANCAM 
members  is  573. 

The  article,  which  appeared  on  May 
9,  Page  1 2  of  E&P,  indicated  that  the 
1 85  vote  for  merger  represented  9 1  % 
of  the  ANCAM  membership.  This 
percentage  is  incorrect.  It  actually 
represented  32%  of  the  ANCAM 
membership.  I  believe  the  confusion 
arose  over  the  count  of  the  proxy  vote. 

Cathy  Melton 

(Melton  is  the  president-elect  of 
ANCAM.) 
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Where  The 
Richest  Market 

In  NewTersev 
Gets  Its  ^Ahalth 
Of  Information 


■ 


;i)unbaj>  ^tar-Hebger 

M  J.. 


The  fact  is,  The  Star-Ledger 
delivers  the  golden  heart  of  New 
Jersey,  The  Greater  New  jersey 
Market*  with  purchasing  power 
greater  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  state  .  .  .  over  $65  billion 
in  aggregate  income.  A  market 
that  ranks  among  the  most  afflu¬ 
ent  in  the  country.  And  the  fact 


is.  The  Star-Ledger  has  more 
circulation  than  the  next  3 
largest  New  Jersey  newspapers 
combined! 

Ibr  all  the  facts,  call  201-877-5489. 

®ie  ^ar-ltbgtr 

The  Newspaper  For  New  Jersey 

Represented  Nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Total  Suirday  Circulation 


The  Star-Ledger 


Bergen  Record 
Asbury  Park  Press 
Camden  Courier-Post 
Record/Press/Courier-Post  Combined 


‘The  Greater  New  Jersey  Market  corrsists  of:  Essex,  Middlesex,  Morris,  Somerset,  and  Union 
Counties  plus  portions  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Monmouth,  Sussex  and  Warren  counties. 

Source:  ABC  Fas-Fax  for  6  months  etrding  9/30/91.  1990  estimated  aggregate  itKome  produced  by  National  Planning  Data  Corp. 
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Technical  overview 

Traffic  at  this  year's  ANPA/TEC  exposition  seemed  iight  but 
many  conventiongoers  were  doing  more  than  iooking — they  were  buying 


By  George  Garneau 

The  newspaper  industry’s  biggest 
trade  show  showed  signs  that  the  bat¬ 
tered  industry — and  its  suppliers — 
may  be  on  the  rebound. 

Aisles  appeared  lightly  traveled, 
and  most  exhibitors  said  business  re¬ 
mained  slow,  but  several  conven¬ 
tiongoers  were  doing  more  than  win¬ 
dow  shopping:  They  were  buying. 

As  two  recessionary  years  forced 
newspapers  to  slash  costs  and  post¬ 
pone  capital  expenses,  products  that 
produce  a  faster  return  on  investment 
were  selling  best.  That  meant  front 
ends  that  produce  better  color  cheaper 
and  mailrooms  that  deliver  zoned  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  time  has  finally  come  for  users 
of  traditional,  proprietary,  dumb  ter¬ 
minal  editorial  and  classified  systems 
to  be  replaced  by  systems  made  from 
personal  computers. 

All  kinds  of  products  associated 
with  the  environment — pressroom 
chemicals,  paper  saving  devices,  and 
ink  and  silver  recover  systems — got 
a  lot  more  attention. 

Business  remained  harder  to  come 
by  for  manufacturers  selling  $  1 0  mil¬ 
lion  presses  than  for  companies  sell¬ 
ing  high-powered  computer  systems 
for  low  dollars — especially  personal 
computers  and  advanced  software. 

North  American  newspapers  plan 
to  spend  16.7%  less  on  capital  equip¬ 
ment  this  year,  $1.1  billion  compared 
with  $1.3  billion  actually  spent  last 
year,  according  to  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  annual  sur¬ 
vey.  The  biggest  drop  was  press  ma¬ 


chinery,  down  67%,  followed  by  big 
drops  in  plant  expansion  and  mate¬ 
rial  handling  robots.  Gainers  were 
telecommunications  equipment,  front 
end-computers,  and  color  systems. 

Registration  early  in  the  exhibition 
was  near  last  year’s  total  of  over 
1 0,000.  Still  well  below  earlier  peaks 
near  15,000  in  years  past,  that  does 
not  mean  there  were  not  some  serious 
shoppers  with  checkbooks  at  the 
ready. 

Mitsubishi  used  the  show  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  letter  of  intent  from  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  for  a  36- 
couple  press. 

Goss  announced  an  order  for  a 
MetroColor  press  equivalent  to  10 
units  and  was  preparing  to  announce 
another  press  sale  to  the  Everett, 
Wash.,  Herald. 

Stan  Henry,  publisher  of  the  one 
million-circulation  weekly  shopper 
This  Week  on  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  was 
ready  to  plunk  down  $2.5  million  on 
a  16-unit,  two-around  press. 

“Business  is  terrific,”  he  said.  “We 
outgrew  our  equipment.” 

He  was  talking  to  all  the  manufac¬ 
turers  about  his  needs  to  print  140- 
page  tabloids. 

Henry,  who  also  sells  newspaper 
publishers  on  his  Alternate  Postal  De¬ 
livery  network,  said  lately  he  senses 
a  less  negative  mood  when  he  visits 
dailies. 

Then  there  was  Juan  Correa,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  La  Prensa  in  Panama 
City,  on  a  buying  spree.  Interviewed 
on  the  show  floor,  he  said  he  had  just 
signed  a  contract  to  buy  two  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  units  to  expand  his  existing 


press.  He  also  bought  Multi-Ad  Cre¬ 
ator  software  and  was  shopping  for  a 
color  registration  system  for  the 
30,000-circulation  daily. 

Howard  Owens,  production  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  Riverside,  Calif.,  Press-En¬ 
terprise,  was  shopping  in  earnest  for 
a  stitcher  and  trimmer.  Instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  another  company  to  print  the  pa¬ 
per’s  tv  book,  it  wants  to  use  its  Goss 
Community  press  for  the  job. 

“Printing  tv  books  is  a  new  trend 
for  newspapers,”  he  said.  “The  econ¬ 
omy  is  forcing  publishers  to  look  a 
little  closer”  at  commercial  printing 
costs. 

Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  general  man¬ 
ager  Robert  Miller  wagered  about 
$20,000  on  a  new,  dry  process  for 
making  offset  plates  from  reversed 
laser-printed  page  mechanicals. 

“I  can  eliminate  all  the  photo¬ 
chemicals  and  all  the  time  it  takes  to 
make  press  plates.  This  can  do  it  in 
seconds,”  he  said. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  customers 
for  Doc  Warner’s  Therm-O-Scan, 
which  uses  a  heat  transfer  process  to 
image  a  plate  by  transfer  toner  from 
a  laser-printed  page  mechanically 
printed  on  special  paper. 

Del  Varney,  assistant  director  for 
engineering  at  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  was  in  the  market  for  front- 
end  equipment,  scanning  and  output 
devices,  and  press  controls. 

A  lot  of  production  people,  in¬ 
cluding  Varney,  attended  the  show  in 
conjunction  with  users  group  meet¬ 
ings. 

Jerald  Allen,  assistant  composing 
(See  OVERVIEW  on  page  26) 
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Presses 


Single-width  models  are  in  vogue  at  ANPA/TEC  92 


By  George  Garneau 

With  the  market  for  double-width 
newspaper  presses  in  recessionary 
limbo,  manufacturers  have  turned  at¬ 
tention  to  single-width  presses  for 
smaller  papers  and  commercial  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  weak  advertising  market  that 
has  drained  advertising  revenues  from 
newspapers  also  has  devastated  press 
sales,  since  a  lot  of  the  new  plant  pro¬ 
jects  they  accompany  have  been  put 
on  hold. 

Several  press  manufacturers  said 
they  have  been  surviving  or  thriving 
on  non-U. S.  sales. 

One  attributed  the  new  attention  on 
the  single-width  market  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  buying  activity  and  more 
frequent  upgrades  among  small  papers 
and  insert  printers,  whereas  large 
newspapers  buy  less  often  and  many 
have  already  converted  to  offset. 

The  focus  on  the  single-width  mar¬ 
ket  was  palpable  on  the  exhibition 
floor  of  the  ANPA/TEC  show  in  At¬ 
lanta:  Except  for  the  Goss  booth, 
which  showed  a  top-of-the-line  Col- 
orliner,  there  was  not  a  single  dou¬ 
ble-width  unit  on  display. 

Rounding  out  its  product  mix, 
M AN-Roland  USA  Inc.  demonstrated 
two  Y-units  of  its  new  Cromoset,  a 
45,000-papers-per-hour,  single-width 
model  designed  for  small  papers,  with 
quality  and  automation  abilities  for 
commercial  applications.  Already 
with  23  installations  announced  over¬ 
seas,  it  uses  a  horizontal  web  lead  and 
includes  a  built-in  reel  loader  and  a 
folder  that  handles  up  to  1 0  webs  and 
a  quarterfolder. 


MAN  also  announced  Uniset,  a  new 
two-plates-around  press  designed  to 
compete  with  the  Goss  Urbanite  mid¬ 
volume  offset  press. 

Heidelberg  Harris  introduced  its 
V-30,  a  30,000-papers-per-hour  press 
with  a  horizontal  web  lead.  The  heir 
ofHarris’  staple,  the  1960s-era  V-15, 
the  V-30  follows  the  introduction  a 
year  earlier  of  the  vertical-web  sin¬ 
gle-width  Mercury. 

Heidelberg  Harris  marketing  di¬ 
rector  Timothy  Klee  said  the  new 
presses  and  a  new  training  center  in 
Nashville  represent  Heidleberg’s 
commitment  to  the  Harris  company. 

He  said  the  company  has  sold  its 
first  V-30  press  and  has  sold  about 
100  Mercury  units,  mostly  to  foreign 
buyers. 

And  there  was  a  new  entry,  an  In¬ 
dian-built  press,  the  Newsline  40  from 
Manugraph,  a  40,000-papers-per- 
hour  machine  with  78  units  installed 
at  The  Times  of  India. 

Chuck  Gath,  sales  vice  president 
of  Web  Press  Corp.,  said  sales  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  rose  50%,  but 
the  majority  of  its  sales  have  shifted 
to  outside  the  United  States. 

For  that  reason,  it  introduced  a  new 
version  of  its  Atlas  press  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  European  cutoff  size  of  600  mil¬ 
limeters,  or  23  9/16  inches. 

Another  reason  for  the  new  look  at 
single-width  and  commercial-type 
presses  is  the  economy,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  vendors  say.  With  ROP  ad  rev¬ 
enue  lagging,  newspapers  have  to  do 
more  commercial  work  in  house. 

“We  find  very  few  newspapers  that 
simply  just  print  their  own  paper,  even 
big  dailies,”  Web  Press’  Gath  said. 


Instead,  they  are  printing  their  own 
total-market-coverage  publications, 
ad  inserts,  and  even  television  books. 

For  example,  the  Riverside,  Calif., 
Press-Enterprise  was  planning  to  use 
an  existing  Goss  Community  to  print 
a  tv  book  but  needs  binding  equipment. 

DEV  Industries  Inc.  executive  vice 
president  Randy  Coakley  said  sales 
this  fiscal  year  jumped  20%  to  $32 
million,  most  of  it  overseas.  It  intro¬ 
duced  a  50,000-papers-per-hour 
quarterfolder  that  sells  for  $60,000. 

There  was  also  a  lot  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  introduced  for  single-width 
presses. 

For  example,  a  new  flying  paster 
by  Martin  Automatic  Inc.  is  stack- 
able  and  uses  no  belt  on  the  paper  roll. 

Offset  Technology  Inc.  introduced 
a  stackable  flying  paster  and  sold  the 
first  unit  to  Southwest  Offset  Print¬ 
ing  of  Gardenia,  Calif. 

Ryco  Graphic  Manufacturing  Inc., 
with  over  7,000  spray  bar  dampeners 
on  double-width  presses,  introduced 
its  first  spray  bar  dampener  for  sin¬ 
gle-width  presses. 

At  the  industry’s  leading  manu¬ 
facturer,  Goss,  single-width  business 
remained  steady,  while  double-width 
sales  were  still  soft,  according  to  vice 
president  Mike  Kienzle. 

Goss  is  building  a  prototype  six¬ 
wide  press  unit  for  possible  devel¬ 
opment  for  the  Washington  Post  and 
is  testing  positive-feed  keyless  color 
offset  in  its  plant. 

Mitsubishi  announced  the  sale  of 
a  new  press  to  Media  General’s  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  It  in¬ 
cludes  six  common-impression  cylin- 
(See  PRESSES  on  page  25) 


Operating  side  view  of  Mitsubishi  offset  press  that  was  sold  to  Winston-Salem. 
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Changing  the  way  newspapers  do  business 

NAA  exec  says  within  three  years  most  newspapers  wiii 
be  interacting  with  advertisers  via  electronic  data  interchange 


By  John  Consoli 

Within  the  next  three  years,  most 
newspapers  will  be  doing  business 
with  their  advertisers  via  electronic 
data  interchange  (EDI),  according  to 
George  Cashau,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/technology  at  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

Speaking  at  an  NAA  labor  sympo¬ 
sium  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA/TEC  (Technical  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Conference)  in  Atlanta, 
Cashau  said  trial  runs  are  already 
planned  between  newspapers  and 
some  major  advertisers.  These  trials 
will  be  for  business  transactions,  such 
as  insertion  orders,  confirmation, 
changes,  and  invoicing,  he  said. 

The  first  trials  will  be  between 
Sears,  Times  Mirror,  and  Gannett  and 
will  occur  in  late  July  or  August.  The 
second  trials  will  be  between  Dil¬ 
lard’s  Department  Stores,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  and  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  in  Oklahoma  City. 

“These  trials  are  to  test  an  imple¬ 
mentation  guide  which  applies  gen¬ 
eral  standards  for  the  electronic  ex¬ 
change  of  documents  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,”  Cashau  said.  The  guide 
is  available  through  NAA. 

Advantages  to  newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  offered  by  electronic  data  in¬ 
terchange,  according  to  Cashau,  are: 

•  EDI  eliminates  the  need  to  cre¬ 
ate  different  programs  to  process  in¬ 
formation  from  multiple  sources, 
thereby  eliminating  expensive  cus¬ 
tom  programming  cost. 

•  Increased  accuracy  of  trans¬ 
mitted  information  is  assured  because 
of  code-based  formats.  These  for¬ 
mats,  being  standard,  will  be  mutu¬ 
ally  understood. 

•  Computer-to-computer  com¬ 
munications  eliminate  much  of  the 
data-entry  function,  thereby  increas¬ 
ing  accuracy. 

•  Changes  can  be  made  without 
costly  telephone  calls,  which  involve 
long  delays  and  misinformation. 

•  EDI  implementation  will  bring 
newspapers  into  the  modern  business 
transaction  world  and  will  make  it 
easier  for  newspapers  to  do  business 
with  their  customers. 

Cashau  said  that  the  technical  de¬ 
tails  of  how  EDI  can  work  between 


newspapers  and  advertisers  include 
many  “scenarios  which  are  perfectly 
acceptable.”  These  involve  personal 
computers,  value-added  networks, 
and  transaction  software,  but  Cashau 
also  said  that  an  EDI  program  will  be 
“relatively  inexpensive  to  install  and 
easy  to  maintain.” 

“EDI  for  business  transactions  is 
the  forerunner  of  electronic  trans¬ 
mission  of  text,  graphics,  and  color 
between  advertiser  and  newspaper,” 
Cashau  said.  “It  will  change  the  way 
newspapers  do  business  and  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  advertisers  both  national 
and  local  in  their  dealings  with  news¬ 
papers.” 

Technological  advances  in  the  area 
of  targeted  marketing  have  come  a 


long  way  too,  Cashau  said. 

“Advertisers  have  been  telling  us 
for  years  that  they  do  not  always  want 
newspapers’  mass-market  coverage 
but  want  more  bang  for  their  bucks,” 
he  said.  “Zoning  has  been  our  answer 
to  targeted  marketing.  It  is  not  good 
enough. 

“For  the  past  two-and-a  half  years, 
we  have  been  working  on  hardware 
and  software  solutions  to  the  targeted 
marketing  problem  at  NAA’s  labora¬ 
tories  in  Reston,  Va.” 

Cashau  said  that  among  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  problems  are  accurate 
counting  and  totalizing  of  multiple 
products;  accurate  identification  of 
incoming  products  and  preprinted 
products;  automatic  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval;  an  identification  system  for 
each  individual  newspaper;  labeling 
of  each  newspaper;  arranging  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  in  throw  sequence; 
merge-purge  of  a  circulation  list  with 
advertiser’s  list;  and  interchange- 
ability  of  vendor  hardware. 

“Tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  hardware  required  to  do 
the  targeted  marketing,”  Cashau  noted. 
“A  task  force  of  NAA  technical  staff, 
newspaper  experts,  and  vendors  was 
formed  in  1991  to  address  the  prob¬ 


lems.  A  protocol  for  machine  inter¬ 
changeability  language  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  will  soon  be  implemented. 
This  means  newspapers  will  not  have 
to  have  turnkey  operations  for  their 
plants  and  that  vendors  will  not  have 
to  design  individually  for  each  new- 
paper’s  needs.  It  also  means  that  ven¬ 
dor  equipment  will  be  interchangeable 
without  loss  of  automated  control.” 

Cashau  said  that  target  marketing 
will  also  change  future  press  design 
and  delivery  systems. 

“Development  in  the  post-press 
area  continues  to  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  which  means  that  the  news¬ 
paper  business  will  have  new  hard¬ 
ware  and  targeting  capabilities  very 
shortly.” 


Cashau  pointed  out  that  automa¬ 
tion  at  new  plants  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Toronto  Star,  Cleveland  P/a/n 
Dealer,  and  the  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  “are  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  which  should  increase  busi¬ 
ness  for  newspapers.” 

He  said  advances  in  computer-to- 
plate  or  -press  technology  could  lead 
to  much  of  the  targeted  marketing 
business  becoming  ROP  advertising 
rather  than  inserts. 

Cashau  proposed  a  scenario  which 
may  occur  at  newspapers  a  few  years 
from  now: 

“The  ad  department  receives  in¬ 
sertion  orders  via  EDI  requesting  tar¬ 
geted  markets  from  seven  different 
advertisers.  Their  marketing  list  is 
received  and  is  merge-purged  with 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  list. 

“A  computer  scans  the  day’s  or¬ 
ders  and  puts  similar  packages  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  can  be  run  in  a  log¬ 
ical  sequence.  The  run  order  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  central  control  console 
which  programs  the  AGV  (automated 
guide  vehicle)  pickup  and  drop  from 
the  storage  and  retrieval  device. 

“Labeling  devices  for  individual 
papers  and  bundles  are  programmed 
(See  EDI  on  page  26) 


"Advertisers  have  been  telling  us  for  years  that  they 
do  not  always  want  newspapers’  mass-market  cover¬ 
age  but  want  more  bang  for  their  bucks.” 
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A  new  approach  to  inserting 

Ferag  introduces  Multi-Sert  System  at  ANPA/TEC  92 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Ferag’s  newest  mailroom  inserting 
system  turns  on  a  simple  concept:  It 
eliminates  mechanical  pockets  by 
turning  the  insert  jacket  itself  into  a 
pocket. 

Jackets  hang  between  two  single 
grippers  to  form  open  V’s  on  the  con¬ 
veyor.  Inserts  are  then  placed  one  at 
a  time  into  the  open  jacket  from  a  se¬ 
ries  of  side-by-side  insert  feeder  lines. 

The  result,  Ferag  says,  is  a  multi¬ 
ple  inserting  system  that  can  main¬ 
tain  speeds  of  up  to  40,000  copies  per 
hour. 

In  introducing  the  Multi-Sert  Sys¬ 
tem  (MSS)  at  ANPA/TEC  92,  Ferag 
said  it  was  unveiling  a  product  that 
advances  two  newspaper  industry 
trends:  personalizing  the  newspaper 
and  automating  the  mailroom. 

MSS  provides  “true  zoning  capa¬ 
bility  with  individual  product  con¬ 
trol,”  said  Barry  C.  Evans,  vice  pres¬ 
ident/systems  engineering. 

Installing  existing  inkjet  technol¬ 
ogy  on  the  MSS  takes  newspapers  fur¬ 
ther  along  toward  a  personalized 
newspaper. 

MSS  is  also  a  step  toward  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  manual  labor  in  the  still  la¬ 
bor-intensive  mailroom,  executive 
vice  president  Herman  A.  Hazen  said. 

“People  ask  me  all  the  time,  ‘What 
are  you  doing  with  the  ergonomics  on 
your  equipment?’  ”  Hazen  said. 
“Well,  our  view  is  you  install  equip¬ 
ment  so  the  machinery  does  the  work. 
We’re  moving  toward  the  day  .  .  . 


[when]  no  one  has  to  physically  touch 
that  product.” 

Newspapers,  Hazen  added,  are  al¬ 
ready  approaching  a  point  that  com¬ 
mercial  printers  reached  some  time 
ago:  “Equipment  is  being  held  back 
because  people  can’t  load  that  fast.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  MSS  is  what 
Ferag  calls  its  Continuous  Pocket 
Stream  Conveyor. 

Jackets — which  can  be  up  to  128 
broadsheet  pages  in  thickness — are 
opened  inside  the  inserter  drum.  This 
drum  is  smaller  than  Ferag’s  previ¬ 
ous  inserting  drums  and  is  referred  to 
by  the  company  as  a  “baby  drum.” 

Inside  the  drum,  the  single  grip 
conveyor  grips  the  products  so  they 
remain  open — hanging  between  two 
grippers  with  each  side  back  to  back 
with  the  side  of  another  jacket. 

The  fold  faces  down,  creating  a 
copy  stream  that  is  fanned  out  and  up¬ 
ward. 

Ferag  calls  this  V-shaped  product 
arrangement  “the  natural  pocket.” 

As  this  pocket  moves  along  the 
conveyor,  individual  inserts  are  fed 
by  feeder  lines  from  above  that  place 
product  into  the  jacket. 

Thin,  slanted  aluminum  covers — 
plus  gravity — ensure  that  the  insert 
falls  into  the  jacket. 

At  the  show,  Ferag  demonstrated 
an  MSS  with  five  feeder  lines,  but 
“26,  28  [lines]  are  certainly  not  out 
of  the  question,”  Evans  said. 

“Newspapers  can  feed  products 
from  a  hopper  or,  at  greater  speeds, 
I  from  the  [Ferag]  Minidisc  [unwind¬ 


ing  station],”  Evans  said. 

Once  all  FSIs  or  advance  sections 
have  been  fed  to  the  jacket,  a  second 
conveyor  grips  the  product  at  the 
folded  edge  for  storage  or  delivery. 

On  the  show  floor,  Ferag  showed 
the  MSS  delivering  newspapers  to  a 
stacker  equipped  with  its  ultrasonic 
system  of  strapping. 

The  strapper,  introduced  at  last 
year’s  show,  uses  a  device  to  create 
ultrasonic  waves  that  form  a  chemi¬ 
cal  bond  in  ordinary  plastic  strapping. 

The  device,  systems  engineering 
vice  president  Evans  said,  has  sev¬ 
eral  advantages:  There  is  no  direct 
heat,  strapping  is  quicker,  and  a  thin¬ 
ner  strap  can  be  used. 

An  off-line  Multi-Sert  System — 
(See  INSERTING  on  page  25) 


In  top  photo,  Jackets  emerge  from  inserter  drum  of  new  Ferag  Multi-Sert  System  and  are  fed  (left  pho¬ 
to)  by  lines  of  insert  feeders.  Right  photo  shows  the  “natural  pocket”  formed  by  jackets,  which  hang 
between  two  grippers  for  inserting. 
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Flat  pallet  storage 

The  key  to  the  new  GMA  NEWSTOR  inserting  system 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Eschewing  discs,  GMA  introduced 
a  storage/retrieval  system  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  92  that  incorporates  a  pallet- 
based  storage  cube. 

The  NEWSTOR  Automatic  Stor¬ 
age/Retrieval  System  accumulates  in¬ 
serts  or  advance  sections  at  press 
speeds  in  a  sectioned  pallet  that  can 
hold  up  to  1 80,000  broadsheet  pages. 

Inserts  and  advances  are  stored  flat 
on  layers  of  fiberglass  or  plastic  forms 
that  resemble  shallow  molded  pallets. 

These  in  turn  rest  on  a  pallet  that 
can  be  handled  with  conventional  ma¬ 
terial  handling  equipment.  When  all 
22  layers  are  on  the  pallet,  it  stands 
67  inches  high. 

Though  the  pallets  do  not  conform 
to  all  of  the  recently  adopted  industry 
standards,  they  are  the  standard  42- 
inch  width  and  are  commercially  avail¬ 
able,  said  Randy  Seidel,  vice  president 
of  research  and  development. 

Pallet  layers  shown  at  ANPA/TEC 
were  made  of  fiberglass,  but  will  soon 
be  manufactured  from  high-density 
plastic,  Seidel  said. 

GMA  is  positioning  the  NEW¬ 
STOR  as  an  alternative  to  disc  stor¬ 
age  with  the  advantages  of  a  single 
storage  module,  manual  off-loading 
of  the  storage  cube  if  necessary,  ease 
of  transport  by  standard  materials 
handling  equipment,  and  high-speed 
accumulation  and  retrieval. 

“This  is  a  higher  level  of  perfor¬ 


mance  in  the  industry.  It  is  not  a  me- 
too  system,”  GMA  president  John  F. 
Connors  Jr.  said. 

NEWSTOR  can  process  up  to 
70,000  copies  of  a  96-page  broadsheet 
per  hour  from  a  press  folder  or  in¬ 
serter,  Southborough,  Mass. -based 
GMA  says. 

GMA  says  its  new  product  provides 
the  fastest  storage/retrieval  method 
in  the  newspaper  industry. 

It  also  says  the  pallet-based  cube 
allows  more  product  storage  per 
square  foot  than  any  competing  tech¬ 
nology. 

Another  advantage  claimed  over 
disc-based  storage/retrieval  systems 
is  that  inserts  do  not  need  to  be  uni¬ 
form  size  since  they  rest  flat  in  the 
pallet  layers. 

R&D  vice  president  Seidel  said  the 
system  was  following  a  change  in  the 
industry  away  from  the  two-part  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

“Newspapers  want  to  minimize  the 
number  of  sections  you  have  to  run  in 
the  final  product,  and  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  products  you  need  to  send  to 
the  field  to  be  inserted.  NEWSTOR 
has  the  ability  to  combine  sections  in 
the  mailroom,”  Seidel  said. 

Product  from  the  press  folder  or  in¬ 
serter  comes  into  NEWSTOR  in  three 
lanes  that  act  as  a  buffer  to  slow  the 
process  down  from  press  speeds. 

These  lanes  convey  product  to  a 
“staging  area”  until  there  are  sufficient 
copies  for  one  layer  of  transport  sheet. 


This  is  stacked  on  the  pallet,  which 
has  been  lifted  to  meet  the  sheet.  As 
each  layer  is  added,  the  pallet  grad¬ 
ually  is  lowered  to  the  ground. 

There  it  can  be  handled  by  a  pallet 
jack,  or  AGV  (automatic  guided  ve¬ 
hicle)  for  off-loading. 

The  system  can  store  22  empty  pal¬ 
lets.  With  a  storage  capacity  equiva¬ 
lent  to  22,500  copies  of  an  eight-page 
broadsheet,  a  press  run  of  up  to 
160,000  copies  can  be  accomplished 
before  new  pallets  need  to  be  entered 
into  the  system,  Seidel  said. 

In  its  retrieval  mode,  product  flows 
back  onto  the  gripper  or  insert  line 
following  the  same  three  lanes,  which 
are  married  into  a  single  stream. 


GMA’s  NEWSTOR  (bottom  left)  stores  and  retrieves  inserts  or  advance  sections  on  carriers  laid  on  a 
pallet.  Products  coming  off  the  single  grip  conveyor  are  split  into  three  streams  for  storage  retrievals 
(bottom  right  and  top). 
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Talking  to  the  tube 

Abdex  configures  voice  processing  for  newspaper  front-end  systems 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

How  many  times  has  a  reporter  or 
editor  cursed  a  repeated  typo  or  other 
minor  misdeed  at  the  keyboard? 

Terminal  talk  may  become  more 
purposeful  and  productive  for  some 
who  take  to  a  product  from  Abdex,  a 
Woborn,  Mass.,  firm  that  has  modi¬ 
fied  front-end  word  processing  with 
voice  processing. 

Not  only  are  keyboard  errors  im¬ 
possible  without  a  keyboard,  but  writ¬ 
ers  will  be  well  served  to  confine  com¬ 
ments  to  their  subject  matter  when 
their  front  end  has  ears. 

SpeechDirect  is  promoted  as  an 
RSI  Solution.  Abdex  combined  the 
WordMover  text  processor  from 
Computerease  Software  Inc.  with  the 
full-scale  version  of  DragonDictate 
voice-processing  from  Dragon  Sys¬ 
tems,  which  offers  a  large,  expand¬ 
able  vocabulary .  The  product  includes 
communications  with  the  host  com¬ 
puter  and  Abdex  macros  to  speed  writ¬ 
ing  to  Atex  systems. 

As  its  name  suggests,  the  486- 
based  PC  workstation  is  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  those  afflicted  with  repet¬ 
itive  strain  injuries  that  make  typing 
difficult  or  impossible. 

At  the  Computerease  booth  at 
ANPA/TEC  in  Atlanta,  Abdex  presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Abdoo  was  quick  to  add 
that  his  product  may  also  reduce  the 
risk  of  RSI  among  those  without  symp¬ 
toms  and  is  equally  useful  for  many 
who  are  prevented  from  keyboarding 
copy  because  of  other  injuries. 


Earlier  this  year,  three  workstations 
went  into  beta  testing  at  Gannett’s 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  One 
workstation  is  used  by  a  staffer  with 
RSI.  Two  other  writers  there  found 
they  were  more  productive  speaking 
to  their  Atex  system  than  typing  on 
its  keyboards. 

Next  month,  another  three  to  five 
voice-processing  workstations  are  to 
go  into  service  at  Gannett  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  More  may  be  added  later.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Abdoo,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  is  among  the  likely  users. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  Dragon  has 
supplied  half  the  user  interface  to  an 
Atex  system.  New  York  Newsday 
hooked  together  Xyquest’s  popular 
XyWrite  wordprocessing  software 
and  send/fetch  communications  to  al¬ 
low  a  staffer  severely  affected  by  RSI 
to  resume  writing  {E&P,  Nov.  3, 
1990). 

Not  just  a  Dragon  reseller,  Abdoo 
(a  former  Atex  employee)  has  put  the 
pieces  together  as  a  complete  news¬ 
paper  application.  The  Computerease 
software  combines  XyWrite  and 
send/fetch  capabilities.  Integrated 
with  DragonDictate,  the  system  now 
has  full  Atex  terminal  capabilities, 
including  messaging.  Abdex  sets  up 
the  voice  response  screen  to  look  just 
like  a  customer’s  keyboard-con¬ 
trolled  screen  and  voice  commands 
that  correspond  to  the  user’s  accus¬ 
tomed  keystrokes. 

With  RSI  fast  becoming  the  most- 
reported  occupational  injury,  such  a 
system  might  be  expected  to  be  ap¬ 


pearing  in  many  newsrooms.  How¬ 
ever,  Abdoo  reported  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  is  still  new  enough  that  most 
who  are  interested  first  just  “get  one 
and  play  with  it  a  little  bit.” 

Abdoo  and  at  least  one  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  also  include  executives 
and  surgeons,  believe  SpeechDirect 
can  serve  as  an  alternate  workstation 
to  absorb  perhaps  20%  of  writing  a 
staffer  might  otherwise  accomplish 
by  typing  on  a  computer  keyboard. 
He  said  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  RSI. 

Remarked  Abdoo,  “Why  put  your 
seatbelt  on  after  you’ve  already  gone 
through  the  windshield?” 

The  workstation  can  function  as  a 
local  terminal  or  as  a  remote  con¬ 
nection  via  modem.  The  application 
remains  on  the  PC  or  compatible, 
ready  in  the  background  until  needed. 
Though  the  product  literature  de¬ 
scribes  compatibility  with  publish¬ 
ing  systems  from  two  other  vendors, 
Abdoo  said  he  has  yet  to  approach 
them  for  full  integration  and  possi¬ 
ble  marketing. 

Like  Abdex,  which  provides  ser¬ 
vice,  maintenance,  training,  and  en¬ 
hancements  for  Atex  systems,  Com¬ 
puterease  established  itself  in  system 
services  among  Atex’s  traditional 
DEC-based  systems  users. 

The  Warren,  R.I.,  firm  now  also 
offers  Macintosh  connections  to  older 
Atex  systems,  as  well  as  PC  and  Mac 
versions  of  its  PageControl  ad  dum¬ 
mying  software  with  QuarkXTen- 


Muller  Martini  launches  computerized  tracks  for  inserters 


Muller  Martini  has  put  a  personal 
computer  aboard  its  selective  linear 
inserting  machine. 

JET  Inserter,  introduced  at  ANPA/ 
TEC  92,  adds  a  sophisticated  PC- 
based  data  management  reporting 
system  and  control  station  to  its  fa¬ 
miliar  227  Inserting  Machine. 

Operating  on  software  developed 
by  Toronto-based  Jetstar  Computing 
Inc.,  the  PC  uses  off-the-shelf  hard¬ 
ware  to  provide  real-time  reporting, 
diagnostic  and  control  functions. 

The  Jetstar  controller  provides 
real-time  information  on-screen  to 
both  the  inserter  operator  and,  by  net¬ 
work,  to  personnel  off  the  shop  floor. 


These  reports  include  running 
speed;  number  of  copies  produced;  av¬ 
erage  production  speeds;  anticipated 
end  of  run  and  run  length  times;  waste 
percentages;  lost  times;  misfeeds  per 
feeder  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  the 
percentage  of  real  productivity  against 
expected  productivity. 

“We  are  taking  the  automated 
binder  controller  approach,”  Jetstar 
Computing  president  Rene  Zens  said. 

Operation,  testing,  and  diagnostic 
functions  are  accomplished  essen¬ 
tially  by  installing  a  computer  bus  at 
each  key  component,  he  explained. 

To  ensure  real-time  operation  the 
program  was  written  so  characters  ap¬ 


pear  on  the  screen  in  16  microsec¬ 
onds,  or  about  one  hundred  times 
faster  than  C  compilers  provide  on 
typical  data  management  programs, 
Zens  said.  The  display  screen  has  also 
been  designed  for  easy  understand¬ 
ing,  he  added. 

Gray  parts  of  the  screen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  provide  information;  blue  is 
for  data  entry;  green  areas  are  help, 
and  red  screens  are  for  alarms. 

Muller  Martini  expects  to  soon  pro¬ 
vide  an  electronic  way  of  changing 
stop  positioning  to  further  control 
misfeeds  and  eliminate  manual  op¬ 
eration,  Zens  said. 

— Mark  Fitzgerald 
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Rockwell,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Allen-Bradley,  Hi-Tech  Newswire 
win  E&P  booth  awards 

Rockwell  International,  Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Allen-Bradley  Co.,  and  Hi-Tech  Newswire  were  the 
top  winners  in  the  20th  annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Equip¬ 
ment  Exposition  Awards  contest  at  ANPA  TEC/92. 

Rockwell,  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  won  first  place 
in  the  Large  Island  Booth  category — over  3,500  square 
feet — in  the  judging  which  took  place  during  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association’s  63rd  Techni¬ 
cal  Exposition  and  Conference  held  in  Atlanta,  June  6- 
10. 

Winning  certificates  of  merit  were  MAN  Roland  and 
Graphic  Management  Associated  (GMA). 

Canadian  Pacific  Forest  Products  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  Medium  Island  Booth  category — 1,000  to 
3,499  square  feet.  Certificates  of  merit  in  that  category 
were  awarded  to  Harris  Corp.  and  Hyphen  Inc. 

Winning  the  Small  Island  Booth  category — for  booths 
under  1,000  square  feet — was  Allen  Bradley  Co.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  went  to  Victor  Hasselblad  Inc.  and  FFC 
International. 

Hi-Tech  NewsWire  won  first  prize  in  the  Non-Island 
Booth  category.  Certificates  of  merit  were  won  by  Baird 
Manufacturing  Inc.  and  Union  Carbide. 

Judges  included  Larry  Smith,  president  and  general 
manager,  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk;  Stan 
Pantel,  vice  president/operations,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution;  Gene  McDavid,  president,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle;  and  Richard  Warren,  president,  the  Ban¬ 
gor  (Maine)  Daily  News. 

The  1 2  winning  exhibitors  were  chosen  from  more  than 
300  exhibits  occupying  more  than  300,000  square  feet 
of  space  at  the  Georgia  World  Congress  Center. 

E&P  publisher  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner  presented  the 
awards  to  the  winners  during  the  opening  day  general 
session  at  ANPA/TEC  92. 

Washington  Times 
is  10  years  old 

The  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  founded  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  because  he  believed  it  was  “the  will  of  God.” 

The  text  of  the  Rev.  Moon’s  May  21  comments  on  the 
newspaper’s  tenth  anniversary  was  printed  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Washington  Times  May  22. 

According  to  the  ad.  Moon  remembered  “the  day  in 
1981  when  I  decided  to  create  this  newspaper.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  Washington  Star,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  world’s  inspiration  for  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy  was  left  with  just  one  liberal  news¬ 
paper,  the  Washington  Post. 

“At  that  time,”  Moon  continued,  “the  idea  of  starting 
up  a  new,  conservative  paper  to  challenge  the  Post  was 
unthinkable.  I  assure  you  that  if  I  had  sought  political  in¬ 
fluence,  religious  propaganda,  or  personal  riches,  the 
Washington  Times  would  have  been  the  wrong  project 
indeed. 

“I  founded  this  newspaper  only  because  I  believed 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God,”  he  explained.  “God  loves 
America  and  its  Judeo-Christian  heritage  and  looks  to 
America  to  assume  the  central  role  in  saving  the  world 
from  the  collapse  of  traditional  values,  and  to  defend 


the  free  world  from  the  threat  of  Communism.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  created  the  Washington  Times  to  provide  Amer¬ 
ica  with  responsible  leadership  in  fulfilling  this  prov¬ 
idential  role. 

“This  Tenth  Anniversary  celebration  commemorates 
the  decisive  role  played  by  the  Washington  Times  in  the 
fall  of  Communism  and  anticipates  America’s  and  the 
world’s  hope  for  a  bright  future.” 

Calling  for  a  revolution  of  morality  and  “True  Love,” 
Moon  noted  that  as  the  Times  and  Moon’s  other  publi¬ 
cations  begin  “another  decade  of  service  to  America  and 
to  God”  there  are  “even  greater  challenges  ahead  of  us.” 

On  May  1 7,  the  Times  published  a  special  section  com¬ 
memorating  its  anniversary,  featuring  a  look  at  the  news¬ 
paper’ s  beginning,  a  retrospective  of  important  front¬ 
pages,  and  short  features  about  its  editors  and  some 
staffers,  as  well  as  congratulatory  notes  from  congres¬ 
sional,  state,  and  local  leaders. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


stock 

6/9/92 

6/2/92  6/11/91 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

10.75 

10.50 

9.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

41.00 

40.125 

31.375 

Capitol  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

483.50 

480.50 

466.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.875 

21.50 

20.875 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

32.25 

33.625 

28.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

44.625 

47.875 

42.875 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

56.50 

59.50 

54.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.50 

28.875 

28.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

22.125 

22.25 

21.375 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.125 

18.875 

20.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

28.50 

28.50 

29.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

30.50 

31.25 

24.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

15.75 

15.75 

16.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

30.75 

30.50 

25.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

28.50 

28.00 

20.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

35.875 

36.00 

29.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

40.625 

43.125 

44.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

235.50 

240.00 

225.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 


stock 

6/9/92 

6/2/92 

6/11/91 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

11.875 

11.875 

10.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.625 

10.25 

12.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

14.125 

14.25 

18.375 

Reuters  (c) 

61.875 

64.375 

41.75 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.75 

16.75 

9.1875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.00 

14.875 

16.50 

Toronto  Sun  ^blishing  Corp.  (a) 

16.125 

16.125 

18.25 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.625 

22.00 

25.00 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

8.45 

8.77 

7.27 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

32.00 

33.625 

12.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24, 1992 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertbeim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 
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New  player  in  the  libel  insurance  market 

Entry  of  Wausau  will  offer  smaller  and  independent  newspapers  a 
way  to  get  coverage  without  having  to  go  through  an  association 

By  George  Garneau  tual  of  Bermuda,  NNA  is  with  Me-  “Tome  it’s  just  another  carrier  out 

dia/Professional,  and  Inland  is  with  there  who’s  going  to  be  doing  the  same 

The  entry  of  commercial  insurer  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.  thing,”  he  said.  Coady  added  that  Fire- 

Wausau — and  its  parent  company.  Small  and  independent  papers  say  mans  Fund  and  Seaboard  Surety  In- 
Nationwide — into  the  libel  insurance  libel  coverage  is  next  to  impossible,  surance  Co.  also  offer  libel  policies, 
market  signals  new  competition  and  or  impossibly  expensive,  to  find  on  and  he  heard  that  another  carrier  may 
wider  access  to  coverage  for  smaller  their  own.  enter  the  libel  market  soon, 

and  independent  newspapers.  Though  that  view  is  disputed  by  in-  Libel  premiums  are  based  on  the 

Wausau  got  into  libel — a  form  of  surers,  who  say  coverage  is  available  insured’s  circulation  and  history  and 
errors  and  omissions  insurance — in  and  often  costs  less  than  publishers  the  insurer’s  costs.  Costs  vary  widely, 
April  when  Nationwide  succeeded  think,  even  underwriters  admit  the  as  do  kinds  of  coverage,  deductibles, 
Safeco  Insurance  as  the  carrier  for  view  is  widespread.  and  what  is  covered.  “Occurrence” 

Media/Professional  Inc.,  one  of  the  “There  was  a  perception  that  libel  policies  cover  whatever  was  written 
biggest  libel  underwriters.  insurance  had  to  be  accessed  through  during  the  time  of  coverage,  even  if 

Wausau,  already  providing  prop-  a  particular  group  plan,  and  that  Just  a  suit  is  filed  years  after  coverage 
erty  and  casualty  and  other  business  is  not  the  case,”  said  J.  Timothy  Gierl,  ends.  “Claims  made”  policies  cover 
insurance  to  newspapers,  is  using  li-  manager  of  sales  services  for  Wausau,  suits  filed  during  the  time  the  policy 
bel  insurance  as  a  means  to  expand  based  in  Wausau,  Wis.  “We  are  at-  is  in  effect,  regardless  of  when  the 
its  presence  among  newspapers  and  tempting  to  get  the  word  out  that  cov-  disputed  story  was  published.  Some 
other  publishing  businesses.  erage  is  available  to  both  individual  policies  call  for  newspapers  to  pay 

part  of  costs. 

“It’s  not  that  it’s  impossible.  It’s 

“Libel  is  a  field  some  companies  withdrew  from.  that  it  s  so  expensive,  ”  said  joann 

This  is  a  heartening  development  and  may  result  in  Buckley,  nna  member  services  di- 

more  flexibility  for  the  media  and  a  more  wide“Open  joj^  nna  their  premiums  usu- 

market  to  choose  from.”  ally  go  down  and  their  coverage  im- 

proves.  The  group’s  premiums  have 
remained  stable  for  four  years. 

Meanwhile,  Safeco  says  it  will  publishers  and  also  to  members  of  Publishers  Associated  to  Gain 
honor  policies  written  by  Media/Pro-  groups  and  associations.”  Economy  (PAGE) — the  Wayne,  Pa.- 

fessional  and  will  continue  to  offer  Judith  Roales,  president  of  Inde-  based  cooperative  purchasing  asso- 
libel  coverage  through  independent  pendent  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  Dover,  ciation  of  139  small,  independent 
brokers.  Del. -based  publisher  of  two  dailies,  dailies — has  negotiated  a  Wausau 

Additionally,  Mutual  of  Bermuda  said  that  the  switch  to  Wausau  im-  program  through  which  members 
is  considering  reopening  its  libel  cov-  proved  coverage  and  cut  costs  by  hope  to  reap  lower  libel  premiums, 
erage  to  newspapers  that  are  not  mem-  more  than  one-fourth.  based  on  the  cooperative’s  overall 

bersof  the  Newspaper  Association  of  With  Wausau,  “You  don’t  have  to  volume.  PAGE  members  also  expect 
America  (formerly  American  News-  go  to  the  associations.  You  can  deal  to  benefit  because  as  mainly  small- 
paper  Publishers  Association).  in  the  open  market  for  libel  insurance  town  newspapers,  they  have  histories 

“Theentry  of  Wausau  would  be  pro-  like  you  do  for  any  other  insurance,”  of  fewer  libel  losses  than  more  ag- 
competitive,”  said  Richard  Winfield,  Roales  said.  “This  is  breaking  up  the  gressive  larger  papers. 
aNew  York  First  Amendment  attorney  good  old  boys’ club.”  While  PAGE  members  are  not 

who  represents  the  Associated  Press.  The  modest  opening  in  the  libel  mar-  guaranteed  to  qualify,  PAGE  general 
“Libel  is  a  field  some  companies  with-  ket  comes  after  two  major  lawsuits —  manager  H.  Charles  Berky  expected 
drew  from.  This  is  a  heartening  devel-  former  Israeli  military  leader  Ariel  lower  premiums  for  the  same  or  bet- 
opment  and  may  result  in  more  flexi-  Sharon  against  Time  magazine  and  re-  ter  coverage  than  that  available  from 
bility  for  the  media  and  a  more  wide-  tired  U.S.  Army  Gen.  William  West-  Mutual  of  Bermuda,  which  through 
open  market  to  choose  from.”  moreland  against  CBS — threatenedto  its  relationship  with  NAA  insures 

Hundreds  of  newspapers  buy  libel  dry  up  libel  coverage  in  the  mid- 1980s.  some  of  the  biggest  dailies,  includ- 
insurance  through  industry  associa-  Libel  premiums  were  doubling  and  ing  those  with  histories  of  more  and 
tions — such  as  the  Newspaper  Asso-  limits  were  coming  down,  said  Wal-  costlier  lawsuits.  He  said  the  PAGE 
ciation  of  America,  the  National  ter  Coady,  president  of  independent  plan  came  about  because  members  re- 
Newspaper  Association,  and  Inland  libel  insurance  agency  Walterry  In-  quested  an  alternative  to  Mutual. 
Press  Association — whose  libel  pro-  surance  Brokers  in  Clinton,  Md.  At  the  same  time.  Mutual  is  con- 

grams  frequently  offer  discounts  but  He  downplayed  the  importance  of  sidering  opening  its  business  to  non- 
are  available  only  to  members,  who  Wausau’s  entry  and  said  that  the  mar-  ANPA  members,  according  to  Paul 
value  libel  insurance  as  a  key  benefit  ket  remained  basically  small  and  sta-  O’Brien,  Mutual’s  U.S.  general  coun- 
of  membership.  NAA  endorses  Mu-  ble,  with  rates  largely  stable.  sel  and  claims  overseer.  The  move  is 
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being  considered  because  of  requests 
from  newspaper  groups  whose  mem¬ 
ber  papers  are  not  all  NAA  members, 
O’Brien  said. 

ANPA  changed  its  name  June  1  to 
Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

Mutual,  which  was  formed  by 
ANPA  members  in  the  early  1960s, 
insures  800  dailies  among  2,000  me¬ 
dia  clients,  and  claims  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  newspaper  libel  insurance 
market.  It  takes  in  about  $15  million 
a  year  in  revenues  and  often  loses 
money,  O’Brien  said. 

Mutual  used  to  offer  libel  insur¬ 
ance  to  non-members  through  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  but  closed  that  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  1980s. 

Mike  Genik,  who  handles  mem¬ 
bership  matters  for  NAA,  said  Mu¬ 
tual  “is  something  we  endorse,  but  its 
an  arm’s-length  relationship.  ANPA 
is  not  in  the  business  of  selling  libel 
insurance.” 

Wausau,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Na¬ 
tionwide  group,  insures  primarily 
medium  and  large  companies. 


sional  signed  an  agreement  to  use 
Wausau  as  its  carrier. 

Safeco  continues  to  insure  2,000  to 
3,000  libel  customers  until  their  poli¬ 
cies  expire.  Then  Media/Professional 
will  move  to  renew  the  policies 
through  Wausau. 

“What  happened  is  that  we’ ve  been 
able  to  replace  Safeco  without  losing 
a  beat,”  said  Media/Professional  pres¬ 
ident  Bill  Bauer. 

Because  Wausau  is  bigger  and  li¬ 
censed  in  50  states,  Media/Profes¬ 
sional  will  be  more  flexible  and  will 
address  new  exposures  faster  than  in 
the  past,  Bauer  said. 

He  said  there  was  a  “misconcep¬ 
tion”  in  publishing  that  libel  insurance 
is  very  expensive,  but  in  fact  it  is  more 
available  and  more  reasonably  priced 
now  than  it  was  a  decade  ago. 

Meanwhile,  Safeco  says  it  will  re¬ 
main  in  the  libel  market,  even  though 
the  loss  of  Media/Professional  effec¬ 
tively  removes  its  entire  base  of  libel 
customers. 

“We  will  be  available  on  the  open 


Additionally,  Mutual  of  Bermuda  is  considering  re¬ 
opening  its  libel  coverage  to  newspapers  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(formerly  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association). 


“We  target  market  select  groups  of 
businesses  and  newspaper  publishers 
are  one  of  those  groups,”  Gierl  said. 

Wausau  has  340  accounts  repre¬ 
sentatives  nationwide  but  its  libel 
sales  are  handled  through  Bruce  Mon- 
teith  in  Philadelphia.  Media/Profes¬ 
sional,  which  is  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  underwriting  the  pro¬ 
gram,  acting  in  a  way  as  Wausau’s  li¬ 
bel  department. 

Media/Professional,  a  $90  million- 
a-year  company  that  was  founded  in 
1979,  says  it  is  the  largest  libel  un¬ 
derwriter  in  the  nation  and  claims 
40%  of  the  market  for  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  libel  insurance.  Customers  in¬ 
clude  1,200  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  belonging  to  the  National 
Newspaper  Association,  plus  1,000 
other  papers  and  broadcasters  through 
the  National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters.  Among  110  employees,  it 
maintains  14  attorneys  to  supervise 
claims. 

Media/Professional  wrote  policies 
for  Safeco  Insurance  Co.  of  Seattle 
until  Aon  Corp.  acquired  Media/Pro¬ 
fessional  in  April  for  an  undisclosed 
price.  For  unexplained  reasons, 
Safeco  and  Aon  failed  to  come  to 
terms,  so  Safeco  and  Media/Profes- 
sional  parted  ways.  Media/Profes¬ 


market  through  other  brokers  for  the 
libel  business,”  said  Pat  Drummond, 
an  account  executive  for  Safeco  sub¬ 
sidiary  F.B.  Beatie. 

She  said  that  it  was  a  case  of  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  changing,  but  that 
Safeco  was  profitable  and  wished  Me¬ 
dia/Professional  well. 

Founded  in  1962  and  based  in 
Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Mutual  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  seven  Bahamians  and  six 
U.S.  newspaper  publishers.  It  insures 
about  800  daily  papers  among  its 
client  base  of  2,000  libel  customers. 

Attorney  O’Brien  said  he  has  seen 
a  5%  to  10%  rise  in  claims  filed  in  the 
last  several  years. 

Though  Mutual  several  years  ago 
closed  its  Potomac  Insurance  sub¬ 
sidiary  for  insuring  non-members, 
there  is  new  interest  in  opening  cov¬ 
erage  to  non-members  because  of  the 
broader  membership  base  at  NAA, 
O’Brien  said. 

“We  are  just  taking  a  business  look 
at  it,”  he  said,  acknowledging  that  in¬ 
surers  covering  large  dailies  have 
higher  costs  and  charge  higher  pre¬ 
miums  than  those  insuring  smaller  pa¬ 
pers. 

“If  I  wanted  to  make  money.  I’d 
have  a  better  blend  of  small  papers,” 
O’Brien  said.  “I  don’t  think  I’ve  seen 


Hot  lines  = 
discounts 

Discounts  anybody? 

Newspapers  can  save  10%  on  libel 
insurance  premiums  if  they  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  libel  hot  line. 

At  least  two  underwriters.  Em¬ 
ployers  Reinsurance  Co.  and  Me- 
dia^rofessional  Inc.,  allow  discounts 
to  their  clients  who  belong  to  the  22 
state  press  associations  that  offer  le¬ 
gal  advice  by  phone. 

“We  figure  if  they  can  get  prepub¬ 
lication  help,  they  are  less  likely  to 
get  sued,”  said  Chad  Milton,  vice 
president  and  general  counsel  of  Me¬ 
dia/Professional.  “From  our  point  of 
view  those  papers  are  less  risky.” 

The  New  Y ork  Press  Association’ s 
320  weekly  newspaper  members  can 
take  advantage  of  advice  offered 
through  a  hot  line  started  in  April, 
and  are  eligible  for  discounts. 

NYPA  contracted  with  two  law 
firms  to  provide  legal  advice 
through  facsimile  and  telephone  24 
hours  a  day.  The  hot  line  has  gen¬ 
erated  about  20  calls  a  month,  most 
for  prepublication  review  of  letters 
to  the  editor  or  news  stories  or  for 
advice  on  corrections  or  retractions, 
said  NYPA  associate  director 
Michelle  Rea. 

Walter  Coady,  president  of  Wal- 
terry  Insurance  Brokers  in  Clinton, 
Md.,  said  he  developed  the  hot  line 
discount  several  years  ago  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  theory,  he  said,  was  “Reward 
those  who  were  trying  to  cut  their 
claims.”  Coady  also  instituted  dis¬ 
counts  for  companies  that  avoid 
claims  for  five  years. 

—  George  Garneau 


Safeco  out  looking  for  bigger  papers.” 

Mutual  pays  800  of  every  claim 
dollar  to  lawyers,  largely  because 
bigger  papers,  which  get  sued  more 
and  defend  themselves  more  aggres¬ 
sively,  are  in  the  cities,  where  lawyers 
charge  higher  fees. 

Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.  in 
Overland  Park,  Kan.,  claims  to  have 
been  in  libel  insurance  for  60  years. 
It  sells  policies  through  several  hun¬ 
dred  licensed  brokers  around  the 
country  and  offers  a  15%  discount  to 
Inland  Press  Association  members. 

ERC  “has  proven  to  be  a  very  cred¬ 
ible  operation,”  said  Inland  execu¬ 
tive  director  Ray  Carlsen. 

“We  are  very  happy  to  talk  to  small 
individual  accounts,”  said  ERC  mar¬ 
keting  director  Jett  Andersen.  “We 
think  a  lot  of  people  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  affordable  it  is.” 
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Behind  the  waltzing 


Despite  public  praise  for  cooperative  efforts  between  advertising 
and  editorial,  there  are  undercurrents  of  contempt  by  business  writers 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 


Although  the  new  waltzing  be¬ 
tween  advertising  departments  and 
editorial  departments  in  the  last  few 
years  is  being  praised  by  the  ad  side, 
business  beat  reporters  are  tired  of 
having  their  toes  stepped  on. 

In  a  recent  anonymous  survey  of 
55  Society  of  American  Business  Ed¬ 
itors  and  Writers,  75%  said  they  were 
aware  of  increasing  pressure  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  influence  the  content  of 
business  sections. 

This  pressure  by  advertisers,  direct 
or  indirect,  has  affected  45%  of  those 
surveyed  in  the  way  they  report,  edit, 
or  display  business  news. 

“We  were  ordered  to  write  a  posi¬ 
tive  feature  about  our  number  one  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  wrote  one  surveyed  member. 


get  some  short-term  gains,  but  they 
will  be  hurting  themselves  in  the  long 
term,”  Kandel  said. 

Sandy  Duerr,  outgoing  president 
of  SABEW,  believes  the  current  en¬ 
vironment  is  more  due  to  a  structural 
change,  and  the  way  advertisers  think 
about  using  newspapers. 

“Even  if  the  economy  recovers, 
newspapers  are  still  feeling  finan¬ 
cially  pressured,”  Duerr  said.  “Our 
fortunes  are  not  tied  to  just  the  econ¬ 
omy.” 

Sixty  percent  of  SABEW  members 
surveyed  believe  the  line  between  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  content  has 
been  blurred  in  recent  years. 

“Newspapers  survival  depends  on 
editorial  integrity.  Readers  turn  to  us 
for  fair,  objective,  critical  reporting, 
and  fair,  objective,  critical  informa¬ 


Eighty-three  percent  consider  advertising  encroach¬ 
ment  a  growing  threat  to  editorial  integrity,  and  78% 
believe  the  threat  has  increased  due  to  the  present 
economic  slump.  Seventy-five  percent  believe  it  will 
not  diminish  once  the  economy  recovers. 


Another  commented,  “We  no 
longer  cover  the  auto  industry  like  we 
should,  especially  consumer  issues, 
because  of  dealer  pressure.” 

Eighty-three  percent  consider  ad¬ 
vertising  encroachment  a  growing 
threat  to  editorial  integrity,  and  78% 
believe  the  threat  has  increased  due 
to  the  present  economic  slump.  Sev¬ 
enty-five  percent  believe  it  will  not 
diminish  once  the  economy  recovers. 

This  could  be  a  result  of  the  slip¬ 
pery  slope  theory  of  ethics:  that  once 
the  line  has  been  crossed,  it  is  too  hard 
to  go  back. 

“As  a  newspaper  man  for  some  40 
years,  I  know  it’s  always  been  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  advertising  departments  to 
get  editorial  involvement,  but  any 
journalist  worth  his  salt  resisted  and 
any  management  worth  its  salt  re¬ 
sisted  it,”  said  Mike  Kandel,  founder 
and  former  member  of  SABEW  and 
current  financial  editor  of  Cable  News 
Network. 

“If  newspapers  take  this  time  of 
economic  stress  to  give  in,  they  may 


tion  on  how  to  spend  their  money. 
Readers  will  turn  away  if  we  com¬ 
promise  that,”  said  Gary  Klott,  syn¬ 
dicated  writer,  former  New  York 
Times  reporter,  and  chairman  of 
SABEW  ethics  committee. 

People  turn  to  business  sections  for 
information  about  their  biggest  life¬ 
time  investments,  a  house,  a  car,  stock 
investments  using  life  savings,  Klott 
said.  Because  of  that,  the  line  must  be 
clear  as  to  what  copy  is  advertiser- 
controlled  and  what  copy  is  present¬ 
ing  all  viewpoints  and  opinions. 

“[Advertorials]  are  now  a  fact  of 
life,  but  they  should  be  carefully  dif¬ 
ferentiated  from  editorial  matter,” 
Kandel  said.  “There  has  to  be  an  ab¬ 
solute  delineation  between  them  and 
the  news.” 

To  confront  the  threat  of  advertis¬ 
ing  pressure,  SABEW  has  reaffirmed 
its  code  of  ethics  on  four  points  to  ad¬ 
dress  their  most  current  concerns: 

( 1 )  A  clear-cut  delineation  between 
advertising  and  editorial  matters 
should  be  maintained  at  all  times. 


(2)  Material  produced  by  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  or  news  service  should  be 
used  only  in  sections  controlled  by 
editorial  departments. 

(3)  Sections  controlled  by  adver¬ 
tising  departments  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  from  news  sections 
in  typeface,  layout,  and  design. 

(4)  Promising  a  story  in  exchange 
for  advertising  is  unethical. 

The  society  is  also  appealing  to 
publishers  and  top  editors  to  estab¬ 
lish  formal  policies  and  guidelines  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  their  business 
sections. 

“Business  editors  do  not  have  the 
power  on  their  own.  They  need  the 
help  of  top  editors  and  publishers  to 
stand  firm  against  advertiser  pres¬ 
sure,”  Duerr  said. 

The  ethical  policies  reaffirmed  by 
SABEW  address  the  problem  of  ad¬ 
vertorials.  A  major  problem  for  the 
reader,  SABEW  members  believe,  is 
advertorials  can  be  misleading  if  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  similar  fashion  as  sections 
controlled  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments.  That  is  why  the  group  is  push¬ 
ing  for  different  layout,  typeface,  and 
design. 

The  reason  SABEW  members  are 
against  using  wire  copy  or  syndicated 
material  in  advertorials  is  that  the 
reader  is  unaware  that  the  copy  may 
have  been  edited  to  remove  any  neg¬ 
ative  aspects.  It  leads  the  reader  to 
believe  they  are  looking  at  objective, 
non-slanted  material.  This  deludes 
the  credibility  of  actual  editorial  mat¬ 
ter. 

Klott  once  had  an  editor  tell  him, 
“We  don’t  have  advertiser  pressure 
because  we  know  that  advertisers 
don’t  run  ads  with  us  because  they 
are  nice  to  us.  It’s  because  we  give 
them  readers,  and  they  won’t  adver¬ 
tise  if  we  don’t  have  readers.” 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  runs  a  daily  column  that 
focuses  on  advertisers.  It  is  controlled 
by  the  marketing  department  and  runs 
in  the  metro  section  in  an  ad  stack, 
not  in  the  business  section.  Adver¬ 
tisers  in  good  standing  who  have  run 
a  certain  amount  of  advertising  are 
eligible  to  have  columns  written 
about  their  grand  openings,  ware¬ 
house  openings,  or  anniversaries. 

(See  SURVEY  on  page  53) 
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Our  mills  are  second  to  none  on  this  continent.  Productivity 
is  up.  Costs  are  down.  We’re  ready  to  face  the  future. 

Providing  for  our  customers 

The  industry  cannot  continue  as  it  has  over  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  the  time  for  you  to  look  objectively  at  your 
newsprint  supply.  This  is  the  time  to  confirm  an  assured, 
consistent  supply  of  the  product  you  need.  This  is  the  time 
to  call  CP  Forest.  No  paper  tiger,  us. 


Canadian  Pacific  Forest 
Products  Limited 


OUR  COMMITMENT 


IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 


Call:  Seattle  1-800-776-0779  Chicago  I  ■800-326-6689 
White  Plains  I ■800-669-2737  Atlanta  404-255-0705 
Montreal  514-878-4856 


The  dramatic  changes  in  the  standard  newsprint  business 
have  turned  the  market  into  a  jungle  in  which  only  the 
strong  will  survive. 

Strength  exists  in  planning;  in  investing  in  the  future;  in 
building  on  resources;  and  in  making  a  commitment  to 
your  customers. 

Planning  for  tomorrow’s  demands 

Recycling  has  become  a  fact  of  life  for  our  industries.  To 
meet  present  and  future  demands,  CP  Forest  has  dedicated 
its  two  largest  mills  entirely  to  the  production  of  recycled 
content  newsprint,  at  content  levels  which  meet 
government  standards  until  at  least  the  year  2000. 

Building  on  strength 

CP  Forest  is  part  of  Canadian  Pacific.  As  such,  we  have 
enormous  resources  behind  us  as  well  as  over  a  century  of 
accumulated  knowledge. 

Investing  in  our  conunitment 

Between  1987  and  1995  CP  Forest  will  have  invested 
upwards  of  $1.7  billion  (US)  in  new  technology. 
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Managing  Editor  to  access  Leaf  Preserver 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  Leaf  Systems  spokesman  pro¬ 
fessed  ignorance.  Managing  Editor 
Software  Inc.  president  Dennis 
McGuire  had  no  comment,  referring 
the  matter  to  Leaf  founder  Robert 
Caspe. 

At  the  Associated  Press  booth  at 
ANPA/TEC,  Caspe  explained  that 
Managing  Editor,  based  in  Elkins 
Park,  Pa.,  is  the  first  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  intention  to  make  his  Leaf 
Preserver  image  archive  accessible  to 
systems  and  staffers  in  the  photo  de¬ 
partment. 

The  Preserver  combines  IBM 
RS6000  hardware,  Informix  database 
management,  and  optical  storage  me¬ 
dia.  Caspe  said  he  designed  its  ar¬ 
chitecture  to  make  it  more  broadly  ac¬ 
cessible  and  useful  than  just  a  photo 
library. 

“It  really  should  be  able  to  serve  as 
more  than  just  a  repository  for  pic¬ 
tures,”  said  Caspe.  By  design,  the  Pre¬ 
server  will  store  any  object,  and  an 
object  can  be  almost  any  component 
of  a  publication  (e.g.,  logos,  graph¬ 
ics,  photos,  cartoons)  in  any  file  for¬ 
mat. 

He  saw  a  need  to  “tie  all  the  dis¬ 


parate  pieces  together.”  Managing 
that  process  is  the  purpose  of  Man¬ 
aging  Editor’s  Ad  Director  and  Page 
Director  software. 

The  company’s  products  provide 
versatile  ad  dummying,  work  track¬ 
ing,  and  control  of  all  the  pieces  to  be 
assembled  in  QuarkXPress  pagina¬ 
tion. 

Caspe  said  he  created  a  standard 
for  interfacing  to  the  Leaf  Preserver. 
With  the  specifications,  he  continued, 
the  archive  can  be  opened  to  other 


products  such  as  RIPs  and  pagination 
programs.  The  specifications  allow 
the  products’  developers  to  write  the 
code  they  need  to  explore  the  archive. 

Managing  Editor,  said  Caspe, 
wanted  the  capability  of  accessing 
the  Leaf  Preserver  in  order  to  “check 
out”  and  “check  in”  pictures. 

The  specification,  he  continued,  is 
open  enough  to  permit  adequate  net- 
workability  and  compatibility  with 
various  hardware  platforms  and  soft¬ 
ware  applications. 


Scitex  acquires  Ricoh’s  Teiepress 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Scitex  Corp.  Ltd.  has  acquired  the 
TP- 15  and  TP-25  product  lines  from 
Ricoh  Corp. 

The  data  compression  and  com¬ 
munication  technology  appeared  in 
the  Scitex  booth  at  ANPA/TEC  92  in 
Atlanta.  Scitex  and  Ricoh  worked  for 
the  past  year  to  link  Scitex  products 
to  Telepress  systems. 

The  two-year-old  communication 
controllers  allow  input  and  output  de¬ 
vices  from  various  vendors  to  func¬ 


tion  as  components  in  page  facsim¬ 
ile  systems  for  publications’  remote 
production  operations. 

According  to  Scitex,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  a  part  of  its  strategy  to  develop 
its  own  image  communications  busi¬ 
ness. 

Roger  C.  Pyle,  formerly  sales  di¬ 
rector  at  Ricoh’s  Telepress  Division 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  was  named 
Telepress  Products  director  at  Sci- 
tex’s  Image  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems  Division. 

(See  SCITEX  on  page  56) 


Seeing  (or  hearing)  is  believing! 

The  deadly  force  df  a  tornado  can  only  be  experienced.  But  through  TV  and  radio,  people  can  get  a  feeling  for 
what  a  tornado  is  like  and  an  understanding  of  how  to  survive. 

That's  why  we  re  offering: 

•  Two  30-second  TV  public  service  announcements  depicting  life-or-death  decisions  during  a  tornado. 

■  Two  30-second  radio  spots  with  a  similar  survival  message. 

Also  available  for  TV:  a  1 0-minute  program,  "Funnel  Facts 
and  Fables,"  produced  for  the  National  Coordinating 
Council  on  Emergency  Management.  This  light  but 
meaningful  program  dispels  tornado  myths  while  getting 
across  a  survival  message. 

State  Farm  Fire  and  Casualty  Company,  in  cooperation 
with  NCCEM,  developed  these  noncommercial 
announcements  and  offers  them  free  as  a  public  service. 

To  order,  simply  write  and  specify  if  you  want  the  radio 
PSAs,  the  TV  PSAs  or  both  the  TV  PSAs  and  the  1 0-minute 
video.  (Specify  1/2  inch  or  3/4  inch  videos.) 


Funnel  F,Kts 

Public  Rel.Hions  Deptirtment 
State  Farm  Insurance 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  6 1  7  I  0 
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Print  quality  and  productivity 
in  new  dimensions  of  performance 


The  single-width  CROMOSET  press  with 
single  cylinder  circumference  is  the  econo¬ 
mically  efficient  production  system  for 
small  to  medium-circulatiori  dailies  and 
semicommercial  products.  Its  production 
speed  of  45,000  copies  per  hour  makes 
the  CROMOSET  the  fastest  press  of  its 
class. 

This  ensures  that  the  daily  newspaper  is  up 
to  the  minute  and  creates  the  necessary 
time,  for  the  production  of  a  broad  range  of 
additional  products  on  uncoated  papers. 


This  is  also  guaranteed  by  the  optimum 
colour  flexibility  of  the  press,  which 
extends  up  to  4/4  color  printing. 

Short  make-ready  times,  ease  of  operation 
and  a  space-saving  design  are  essential  for 
the  profitability  of  small-circulation  news¬ 
papers.  The  experience  of  MAN  Roland 
and  MAN  Plamag  in  the  planning  of  news¬ 
paper  pressline  projects  for  the  most 
varied  of  production  requirements  is  the 
guarantee  for  efficiency  and  quality  of  print. 


MAN 

ROLAND 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Division  ■  20.  Gutenberg  Drive  •  North  Stonington  ■  CT  06359 


CROMOSET  UNISET  lyMgfg/g^illgl^LORMRN  M  PLEXOMRN  M 
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FMC  electronic  FSI  management  system  at  Chicago  Tribune 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

FMC  Corp.  is  replacing  the  mail- 
room  operator’ s  clipboard  with  a  real¬ 
time  electronic  management  system 
for  tracking  packaged  inserts. 

FMC  demonstrated  at  ANPA/TEC 
92  the  Insert  Management  System  it 
will  begin  installing  in  July  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Freedom  Center 
production  center. 

The  system  is  intended  to  give 
mailroom  operators  a  computer-as¬ 
sisted  control  of  inserts:  Exactly 
where  they  are  stored;  how  many  in¬ 
serts  will  be  needed  now  or  next  or  in 
an  hour  or  tomorrow;  what  orders  are 
coming;  how  many  pallets  will  be 
needed  for  the  job. 

Operators  will  also  have  full  pa¬ 
perless  reporting  of  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  factors. 

“All  the  information  he  would  tra¬ 
ditionally  get  out  of  his  clipboard,  we 
are  giving  electronically  in  real¬ 


time,”  said  Thomas  J.  Voshell,  senior 
engineer  for  newspaper  systems  at 
FMC. 

Computer  control  of  insert  bundles 
is  overdue,  he  said. 

“With  manual  methods  of  storing 
inserts,  there’s  a  tendency  for  things 
to  get  mixed  up.  [Mailroom  workers] 
go  to  look  for  an  insert  bundle  and  find 
it  two  hours  later.  Well,  that’s  no  good. 
It  may  not  sound  like  a  lot  of  time,  but 
it  can  be  critical,”  Voshell  said. 

FMC’ s  Insert  Management  System 
will  provide  electronic  control  from 
the  time  insert  stacks  arrive  at  the 
plant  until  they  are  inserted  in  the 
newspaper,  Voshell  said. 

The  system  is  based  on  bar  code 
signs  posted  throughout  the  storage 
areas. 

In  newspapers  whose  insert  storage 
areas  are  racked,  the  system  will  give 
the  exact  location  of  each  bundle. 

In  papers — like  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune — which  store  inserts  bundles  in 


open  areas,  locations  of  individual 
bundles  will  be  less  exact,  but  easily 
locatable,  Voshell  said. 

Inserter  operators  and  mailroom 
managers  will  be  able  to  cull  a  wide 
range  of  reports  from  the  system, 
which  will  call  attention  to  errors, 
such  as  orders  for  too  many  or  too 
few  inserts  on  particular  jobs. 

“No  one  has  to  rush  back  and  erase 
a  figure  on  a  clipboard,”  Voshell  said. 

FMC’ s  Insert  Management  System 
is  operated  from  a  personal  computer 
and  employs  a  SQL  relational  data¬ 
base.  The  server  for  the  Tribune  in¬ 
stallation  will  use  an  IBM  RS  6000 
though  other  servers  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  Voshell  said. 

Ethernet  will  be  the  local  area  net¬ 
work  (LAN)  and  the  file  protocol  is 
TCP/IP. 

“There  is  no  proprietary  hardware 
at  all.  Only  the  software  applications 
are  proprietary,”  Voshell  said. 

FMC  is  also  writing  a  less  power¬ 
ful  version  that  could  run  on  an  80486 
chip-based  machine,  Voshell  said. 

The  next  step  in  the  inserter  man¬ 
agement  system  will  be  to  interface 
with  the  inserter  itself,  so  orders  can 
be  input  directly  to  the  inserter. 

With  the  new  generation  of  in¬ 
serters — which  use  PCs  for  control, 
diagnoUics,  and  management  re¬ 
ports — that  is  a  relatively  simple  task, 
Voshell  said. 

The  problem  is  retrofitting  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  five  years  or  older,  he 
said. 

Also  in  the  works  for  FMC  is  a  re¬ 
lational  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  newsprint  warehousing, 
Voshell  said.  “Our  philosophy  has 
been  that  this  [insert  management 
system]  is  a  small  .  .  .  module  of  a 
corporatewide  network.  We’re  look¬ 
ing  to  go  into  distribution  and  cor¬ 
porate  networks. 


NYPA  OKs  2,000  kw 
for  Newsday 

Newsday  was  awarded  a  supply  of 
cheaper  electricity  in  return  for  as¬ 
surances  that  it  will  preserve  jobs. 
The  New  York  Power  Authority  ap¬ 
proved  a  five-year  allocation  of  2,000 
kilowatts  for  Newsday  Inc.,  Melville, 
N.Y.  The  Long  Island  company’s 
electricity  is  to  come  from  an  upstate 
nuclear  power  plant. 


Big  PROFIT  Opportunity 

From  AccuCall  900  VOICE  PERSONALS 

Perfect  Date 


HIGHEST 

PAYOUn 

Call  us  today. 


You  provide  the  ad  space. 
Wedotherest! 

•  IVe  receive  all  print  and  voice  personals  via  800 

numbers  and  carefully  screen  them  for  you. 

•  We  compile  and  compose  all  print  ads. 

•  We  deliver  these  camera^eady  ads  to  you  via 

Macintosfrf>  computer,  overnight  delivery  or 
directly  into  your  front-end  system. 

•  We  customize  the  Perfect  Date  service  to 

meet  your  market  requirements. 


>1ccu -Weather,  Inc. 

Pr'-  ■  r.  .1, 

619  IV.  College  Avenue.  State  College.  PA  16801  . 

Call  (814)  23^9601  x400. 
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didn't  win.  1  have  to  look  at  the 
good  things  My  kid*  played 
hard,  and  made  it  a  game  until 
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timeout  (n  the  first  half,  some- 
thing  she  rareiy  docs, 

1  normally  don't  lik^B  use' 
any  more  than  one  timet thej 
first  half,  hut  today  we 
that.  fi.fiAVi  the  said.  "W  had  to  settle  the 
s  had  sunk  two  girls  down,  and  get  their  con* 
■T  to  hava  the  fidence  hack  up  " 
fcped  due  to  a  2«il*a*-i  fared  much  hetttr  in 
but  the  the  second  quarter,  outsconng 
IlMveCH^ena  a.ick^  leit  and  bringing  tha 
IpyalMcame  score  to  within  two.  20^11  at 


*1  felt  that  we  were  in  g^ 
shape  at  halftime.  Wa  haven't 
been  a  first  half  team  this  year, 
and  wt  were  still  two  points 
ahead.  We  were  also  in  good 
shape  in  terme  of  fools.  !Mt| 
(l^  vey  didn't  have  any,  and 
that's  important  for  os,"  be  said. 

Clifton  began  the  sacoi^  half 


the  Lady 

cam.  (Ml  on  tup. 
OrM  county  title 
gtjpaiHtii  It.il.M.  by  a 
Bl  While  It',  true  that 
ggbt  to  have  a  luwr. 
^nlihad  that  naithar 
^^nalk  away  with  a 

by  Ihrea  with 
^^tabainma  in  the 
^^Mne  triad  a  dei- 
well  beyond 
wae  off  the 


Altar  tha  third  ituartar,  it  came 


K  lead  the 
Ihib/  c.b  a"  ..-i.  with  17  point., 
/elhla  >  «;m  added  11,  AiiiIil 
contnbulad  S.  and  .Mi 
"craiaohiaand  jya  Vnd^m-,  .k 
tach  added  two. 


RUNNI,\3-a 

balldawBiiai 
Pasutc  Cmt 
dtlealad  M 

DteMirls  M 


,  Whited 


•tubbom  iemldnal  oppunaol.  la.>iini(  4.41  Hg 
bwfora  'urriMM  overwhelmed  him  on  poin^B 
tacWcal  {all.  ^^9 

In  tbe  nnai  round.  .'.'r,i»«i:  proved 
Pu.alc  County  Champtonihm  win  (»ai3| 
‘t.wtsy  -.Mtklaat  weak  wa.  no  fiuka.  THbiMH 
rv>aipton  junior  .bowad  misu  o{  liie  ttmSH 
makaa  him  nch  a  threat  a.  the  football 
fldtbMk.  CxTiiiun  dominaMd  die  maMlMn.^ 
bid  abend  34  on  aa  initial  lakadown.  Up  K(*l 
and  o(  Ifaa  Mcond  perlud,  th«(MA  UM 


lakadoum  and  woo  14-3.  M 

CaUallaiKX,  after  ptamini  Mwah 
Pyibktktrfh  m  l;4t  in  tha  qaartarftaal  reuDd  iiM 
baitlnf  v'.J.  9hM*of  LakdaadS-fmtheMniinHr 
rotad.  oould  do  Uttla  to  ehallante  the  rcifBhMl ' 
dMrtct  champ. 

Tha  chaanUnnjaCTOBanock  tai'tlMM  doubled  al 
112  and  132.  So|ihatDort  i«p  Adaiaw,  naiair  up  at 
Ml  hi  im,  upaat  dbfandini  Ihbi  'aulchhnipian To;' 
Piu  M  M  lha  112  Mmifta^  and  than  bened 
lAte'a  llcTin  Thiclun  M  in  tha  floalt.  Senior 
ttKBlBiaiy  alM  ihowod  hit  autetandina  poUa  ai  a 
aiMirtor  athlata  hi  iwoepini  pait  fii'ait  CMfuhdS 
W  XaaMrbawia  in  the  lS2.pound  wmlfinali.  in 
auanhna,  *-7.  Ha  then  defeated  Pssrkir  County 
Tach’f  Aodbv  OaMdM'In  the  final  round.  M. 

Vaiaran  ItiMhualar  coach  Mfca  Ha^y.  cal- 
abratint  12  yean  aa  a  V'  «i  coach,  nine  of 

them  aa  head  coach,  helped  hit  team  end  ttrong. 
3|au  MUfor*  opened  the  final!  with  a  victory  at  103 
byfrathmangrappier  Mayiotetronger 

aa  the  tournament  progreised.  taking  Pompton'i 
tt>a  9g:«i>ic  13-3,  Bulicr'i  Ihiitin  .MhpanaMI. 
.4.2.  and  then  nverwhelminp  Varik  onmnaM-MuU. 


1  ligtl  M-MTi 

tha  Indian  avoaiad  maM^Ugl^g 
lakee 

"We  realty  haven’t  had  a  prob-  the 


Paul  mavad  on  u 
laad.  Tha  Spartaai 
lead  after  almos 
game  earUar  in  if 
putting  Cai  IvwP  oi 
ua  caniccutiva  tit 
.‘'p.vnrn.-  thamwiv 
Korelew. 

hk>;  la' jumped : 
10^  lead  by  ilwwir 
offenM  and  uung  « 
aonc  dafenM.  Hov  < 


er  hM.TP  r'r.tUTWII* 
itilrkV  SrcTta  c  jitir 

'.V  li;f  ft  —  The  /p<.riuu  fin- 
iibcd  up  strong  thi.  year,  and 
won  their  fourth  game  in  their 
last  five  by  defeating  3  althiM. 
63.31.  in  a  Northern  Hills  Con¬ 
ference  Suburban  Divisioa  con¬ 
test 

Last  Thursday's  game  was  a 


Se  first 
broke  it 
te  said 
{flinger 


Turn  on  advertisers  and  readers  O  ■n^Vs4:kWWl  i  d  1  Water  based  NEWS AQ  inks  do 

alike  with  the  cleaner  brighter  not  contain  organic  co-solvents. 


colors  of  NEWSAQ®  flexo  inks.  „  i  n..;  .  i  i  rv  •  They  are  therefore  pressroom 

xTi-yiro  A  r-v  •  i  j  •  j  General  Pnnting  Ink  Divisioii  ■  f 

NEWSAQ  inks  dry  quickly  and  53 1  central  Avenue,  Carlstadt,  NJ  07072  safe  and  easier  on  the  environ- 


completely:  no  rub-off;  no  (201)  935-8666,  FAX  (201)  933-2291  ment  than  their  petroleum  based 


set-off;  minimal  strike-through. 
You  can  use  lighter  weight 
newsprint  and  still  produce  a 


Sun  Chemical  is  an  approved  supplier 
of  AD/FLEX  ™  process  colors. 


counterparts.  Call  us  today  for 
complete  information  about  Sun 
Chemical’s  NEWSAQ  inks  and 


high  quality  newspaper. 


turn  up  the  color. 
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AP  to  market  ECRM  products 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Associated  Press  has  signed  a 
letter  of  intent  for  a  pending  contract 
that  will  allow  it  to  market  ECRM  Au- 
tokons.  Screening  Pelboxes,  and 
PostScript-compatible  imagesetters 
to  members  as  part  of  its  phototech¬ 
nology  package. 

Quoted  in  a  prepared  release, 
ECRM  president  Bill  Givens  called 
the  arrangement  “an  ideal  business 
partnership”  that  will  help  his  com¬ 
pany  reach  its  “goal  of  total  market 
coverage  for  the  newspaper  industry.” 

He  added  that  the  pact  would  make 
both  ECRM  and  the  AP  better  able  to 
meet  newspapers’  quality  color  needs. 

AP  technology  marketing  director 
David  Tomlin  said  AP  would  be  able 
to  support  connections  directly  be¬ 
tween  the  widely  used  ECRM  scan¬ 
ners  and  recorders  and  AP-Leaf  dig¬ 
ital  photo  equipment. 

ECRM  demonstrated  its  new 
screening  technology  in  conjunction 
with  an  AP  Leafdesk  at  ANPA/TEC. 

Leafdesk  files  were  passed  to  a  Mac 


via  GPIB  interface,  opened  in  Adobe 
Photoshop,  and  processed  on  the  fly 
to  a  Pelbox  VR30,  a  variable-resolu¬ 
tion  laser  diode  desktop  recorder. 

Designed  for  Photoshop  files  on  a 
Mac,  ECRM  Screening  Technology 
was  designed  to  speed  creation  of 
PostScript  color  separations  while 
eliminating  more  patterns  from  over¬ 
laid  screens. 

The  screening  is  implemented  in 
Macintosh  NuBus  plug-in  boards  that 
work  directly  with  TIFF  images. 

Separately,  the  AP  said  it  is  adding 
to  its  daily  and  weekly  financial  ta¬ 
bles,  offering  multiple-table  pagina¬ 
tion  and  enhancing  its  stock  market 
graphics. 

Seven  new  data  fields  for  stock  and 
mutual  fund  tables  now  available  to 
SelectStocks  II  members  and  later  for 
SelectStocks  I  members  include: 
shares  outstanding,  volume  surge, 
market  capitalization,  rolling  volume 
averages,  Dow  Jones  industry  groups, 
mutual  fund  objectives,  and  divi¬ 
dends. 

Also,  new  SelectStocks  I  software 


allows  customization  of  bond,  money 
market,  and  futures  tables. 

With  mouse-driven  pagination  for 
SelectStocks  II,  members  can  lay  out 
multiple  tables  simultaneously  on  one 
page. 

The  AP’s  stock  market  graphics 
have  been  redesigned  for  the  first  time 
in  seven  years.  Available  July  1,  the 
graphics  are  intended  to  be  more  at¬ 
tractive,  informative,  and  useful. 
They  show  three  months  of  market 
movement  for  the  Dow  Jones  indus¬ 
trial  average  and  the  Standard  & 
Poor’s  500,  as  well  as  major  market 
indexes  and  diary  information  from 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

New  weekly  charts  plot  Dow  and 
S&P  averages  for  a  year  and  Dow 
Jones  industrials  for  the  week. 

While  the  same  size  as  before,  the 
new,  modular  graphics,  created  in  Al¬ 
dus  FreeHand,  can  be  broken  apart 
by  newspapers  wishing  to  customize 
their  stocks  pages. 


Sacramento  Bee 
hosts  festival 

More  than  50,000  people  attended 
the  first  annual  Festival  de  la  Familia, 
a  celebration  highlighting  Califor¬ 
nia’  s  growing  Latino  community  and 
culture.  The  festival  took  place  on 
April  25  in  Old  Sacramento. 

Festival  de  la  Familia  was  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  Pacific  Gas  &  Electricity  Com¬ 
pany.  Organized  as  a  traditional  mer- 
cado,  or  open-air  market,  the  festi¬ 
val  included  authentic  arts  and  crafts, 
strolling  musicians,  children’s  per¬ 
formers,  main  stage  entertainment, 
and  cultural  food. 

Boston  Globe 
gives  $20,000 

The  Boston  Globe  has  established 
a  $20,000  scholarship  at  Boston  Col¬ 
lege,  to  honor  John  P.  Giuggio,  who 
is  retiring  as  president  of  Affiliated 
Publications  and  as  vice  chairman  of 
the  Globe. 

The  scholarship  will  be  awarded 
annually  to  one  incoming  freshman 
each  year,  payable  to  the  college  at 
$5,000  per  year  over  four  years. 

The  first  award  will  be  made  for 
the  1993-94  school  year. 
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CIRCLE  THE  INCORRECT  ANSWER 


Surprised? 

We're  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection  Service. 


The  incorrect 
answer  is  (c). 


Our  agents  are  properly  referred  to  as  U.S.  Postal  Inspectors. 

We  are  responsible  for  enforcing  more  than  100  federal  statutes  that  deal  with 
the  mail,  including  mail  fraud,  child  pornography,  mail  theft  and  mail  bombs. 

Like  other  federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  U.S.  Postal 
lns{>ectors  wear  badges,  carry  firearms  and  have  the 
power  to  make  arrests.  We  investigate  crime  and  uncover 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse. 

We  don't  "insp)ect." 

For  further  information  or  referral  to  a  media  contact  in 
your  area,  please  call  John  Brugger  or  Paul  Griffo  at: 


(202)  268*5400 


/ 


Inserting 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


that  is,  without  any  conveyors — in¬ 
cluding  20  feeders  is  priced  at  about 
$2.5  million,  Evans  said. 

“One  MSS  replaces  three,  four,  five 
or  more  inserting  systems,”  he  said. 

In  the  United  States,  Ferag  said,  it 
expects  to  market  to  papers  all  the 
way  down  to  the  30,000-  to  40,000- 
circulation  level. 

Ferag  also  sees  a  market  overseas, 
said  Guido  Steffen,  executive  vice 
president  of  Ferag/RMO  (Reist  Mar¬ 
keting  Organization  AG). 

“In  Europe,  we  are  far  behind  what 
you  are  doing  in  the  U.S.,”  Steffen  said. 
“In  many  cases  the  publications  have 
just  begun  to  see  revenues  from  FSIs.” 

“We  clearly  see  a  trend  in  Europe 
and  Asia  for  a  higher  number  of  in¬ 
serts,”  Steffen  said. 


Presses 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


der  units  and  Mitsubishi’s  first  four- 
color  tower  unit. 

The  letter  of  intent  represents  Mit¬ 
subishi’s  fourth  U.S.  installation  and 
follows  Media  General’s  Richmond 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  whose  just-start¬ 
ing  plant  includes  the  nation’s  first 
splice-preparation  robots. 

Press  sales  manager  Michael 
Shafer  said  Mitsubishi  is  planning  to 
raise  drive  shafts  from  the  floor  to 
overhead  and  is  “looking  at”  six-wide 
designs. 

TKS  USA,  the  U.S.  representative 
of  the  Japanese  manufacturer  of  dou¬ 
ble-width  presses,  is  coming  off  its 
worst  year  since  it  entered  the  U.S. 
market  in  the  1970s.  It  has  not  sold  a 
press  in  more  than  a  year.  So  at  the 
show  it  was  emphasizing  upgrades  to 
expand  color  capacity  and  said  it  will 
work  with  other  kinds  of  presses. 

TKS  USA’s  Jim  Keeley  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  TKS  would  stack 
three  of  its  units  on  another  manu¬ 
facturer’s  existing  unit  to  make  a 
four-color  tower. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  good  market  for 
upgrades  and  color  expansion,”  he 
said.  TKS  is  also  considering  intro¬ 
ducing  a  single-width  model. 

While  many  vendors  who  depend 
on  the  press  business  reported  that 
business  remained  slow,  there  were 
signs  it  will  gradually  improve. 

“We  see  business  is  beginning  to 
pick  up  a  little  bit  because  newspa¬ 
pers  have  projects  they  are  getting 
ready  to  talk  about,”  said  Richard 
Rowse  of  architects  and  engineers 


Parsons  Main  Inc.,  which  builds  new 
production  plants. 

Sellers  of  big-ticket  items,  how¬ 
ever,  think  newspapers  are  waiting 
for  several  quarters  of  profit  im¬ 
provement  before  they  feel  confident 
enough  to  unleash  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  sizable,  pent-up  demand  for  new 
equipment  and  move  ahead  with  ma¬ 
jor  capital  projects. 

KB  A  Motter  Corp.  sales  vice  pres¬ 
ident  Heinz  Schmid  expected  it  would 
be  two  or  three  years  before  business 
improved. 


Goss’  Kienzle  expected  “average” 
volume  next  year,  with  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  early  1994. 

TKS  sale 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
hired  TKS  USA  Inc.  to  rework  and 
upgrade  two  Goss  presses  the  News 
acquired  from  the  defunct  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

The  work  is  to  be  done  in  a  ware¬ 
house,  and  the  reworked  presses  will 
joi'n  10  existing  TKS  presses. 


cred  •  i  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  The  quality  or  power 
of  inspiring  belief: 
trustworthy,  believable 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
takes  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

Credibility  is  essential. 


I  illM 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 

-  INTERNATIONAL 

Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Netvwrks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Platforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08611  •  609/393-9293  •  FAX:  609/393-9391 
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Overview 

( Continued  from  page  9) 


manager  at  the  Tacoma,  Wash,  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tribune,  was  looking  for 
packaging  equipment  and  press  ac¬ 
cessories. 

Others  were,  in  trade  parlance,  just 
kicking  tires. 

“I’m  strictly  looking,”  said  Walter 
Tamen,  press  superintendent  at  the 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance.  “I’m 
telling  people,  ‘I’m  here  just  to  keep 
my  hand  in  the  game  and  keep  up  on 
the  technology.’  ” 

Tamen  was  impressed  with  the 
Goss  Colorliner  being  installed  at  the 
Advance’ s  sister  paper,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  but  said,  “We’ve  al¬ 
ready  been  told  there  won’t  be  any 
buying  this  year.” 

“I  ’  m  on  a  window-shopping  spree,” 
said  Ed  Huff,  creative  director  for  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Providence  (R.I.jyowr- 
nal-Bulletin,  which  sent  10  people 
from  all  departments  to  the  show,  in¬ 
cluding  five  from  its  color  committee. 

“We  are  looking  at  the  next  five 
years,”  he  said.  “We’re  looking  at  the 
way  we  do  business  and  what  we  can 
do  to  make  it  better.” 

Huff  said  that  those  attending 
would  make  recommendations  for  fu¬ 
ture  purchases. 


Ernest  King,  manager  of  environ¬ 
mental  affairs  for  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
was  keeping  on  top  of  everything  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  environment:  inks, 
press  chemicals,  silver  recovery  sys¬ 
tems,  and  paper-saving  systems. 

“I’m  trying  to  educate  them  about 
what  we  need  and  let  them  educate 
me,”  he  said. 


( Continued  from  page  11) 

as  are  the  inserters,  stackers,  and  bun¬ 
dle  delivery  hardware.  Special-order 
packages  such  as  preprints  and  mag¬ 
azines  are  also  programmed.  This  is 
all  done  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

“The  press  run  begins  and  all  of  the 
packages  are  put  together  by  the  in¬ 
serter.  The  inserted  packages  individ¬ 
ually  labeled  are  staged  so  that  they 
can  be  stacked  in  throw  order,  then 
bundled  and  sent  to  waiting  trucks. 

“The  paper  is  delivered  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  get  different  segments 
without  realizing  that  each  paper 
package  may  be  different.  This  scene 
can  also  be  created  for  a  Total  Mar¬ 
ket  Coverage  product.  Advertisers 
can  calculate  the  results  easily  and 
determine  how  effective  the  target¬ 
ing  has  been  and  this  information  can 
be  exchanged  with  newspapers  to 


build  a  more  effective  database  and 
marketing  tool. 

“The  same  hardware  and  software 
packages  can  be  used  to  tailor  prod¬ 
ucts  to  subscriber  needs.  Special  sec¬ 
tions  can  be  added  or  deleted  daily 
and  databases  can  be  built  from  this 
call-in  information.” 

Cashau  said  that  this  new  technol¬ 
ogy  will  create  some  problems  for 
newspapers  in  the  way  they  market, 
charge,  and  interrelate  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Salespeople  will  have  to  learn 
how  to  help  advertisers  use  databases 
to  market  newspapers.  Rate  cards  will 
change  “dramatically”  and  the  work 
force  will  need  “upgrading.” 

“I  am  sure  that  labor  negotiations 
in  the  new  newspapers  will  be  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  change  from  hot  metal  to 
photocomposition  and  that  union  ju¬ 
risdiction  will  become  a  sticky 
wicket,”  Cashau  said. 

New  name 

Effective  June  2,  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post ’s  masthead  has  been  re¬ 
vised  to  read  the  Connecticut  Post. 
The  change  is  to  reflect  more  accu¬ 
rately  the  region  the  paper  serves,  said 
Dudley  B.  Thomas,  publisher. 

To  supplement  daily  coverage,  the 
Post  will  continue  to  publish  its 
“Life”  community  news  sections 
twice  weekly. 


^tucr^ote 

APPLICATIONS  INC 


*  Aoplication 
Generatoi 


enerators 
Audio 

Circulation  Systems 

Custom  Designed 
Systems 

Service  Bureau  or 
In-house  Systems 


Talking  personals? 

Then  you  should  be  talking  to  the  leader 


1-800-553-0003 

ONE  CALL  DOES  IT  ALL 


Micro  Voice  Applications,  Inc.,  950  International  Centre  900  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
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Is  Now  Available  On  ^ 

Agence  France-Presse 
1612  K  Street,  NW 
Suite  400 

Washington,  DC  20006 
For  Information  Call 
(202)861-8535 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Jeffrey  Hively  Lindsay  Heinsen  Mark  Trahant  Jon  Theophilakos  Robert  Sapanara 


Jeffrey  J.  Hively,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  development  for 
Scripps  Howard  of  Cincinnati,  now 
is  director  of  circulation  and  market¬ 
ing,  succeeding  Tony  Delmonico 
who  retired. 

Hively  has  been  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Co.,  circulation  director  at  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  with  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  district 
manager  and  circulation  manager  for 
the  Odessa  (Texsis)  American  and  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Lubbock  (Texas) i4  valanche- Journal. 
*  *  * 

Lindsay  Heinsen,  formerly  arts 
editor  at  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
has  joined  the  Houston  Chronicle  as 
fine  arts  editor. 

Heinsen  has  been  features  editor  of 
D  magazine,  home  design  editor  at 
the  Morning  News  and  contributing 
editor  for  Southern  Accents  magazine. 

*  *  if 

James  P.  Santori,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  &  Review,  Decatur, 
Ill.,  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
the  Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier. 

Santori  has  been  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
son  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette  and 
managing  editor,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  news  editor,  reporter,  and  copy 


editor  for  the  Southern  Illinoisan  in 
Carbondale. 

*  *  * 

Mark  N.  Trahant,  formerly  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  defunct 
weekly  Navajo  Nation  Today,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  as  news 
editor. 

T rahant  has  been  a  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  reporter  at  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  an  investigative  reporter  for 
Frontline  on  PBS,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Navajo  Times  Today  and  a 
correspondent  with  The  Economist  in 
London. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  Giles,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  News,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  at  the  group’s  re¬ 
cent  meeting  in  Chicago.  He  succeeds 
John  La  vine,  professor  and  director 
of  the  Newspaper  Management  Cen¬ 
ter  at  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  who  completed  two  terms  as 
president. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Barnicle,  a  Boston  Globe 
columnist,  has  announced  he  will  be 
among  the  staffers  leaving  as  part  of 
a  voluntary  buyout  program. 


Robert  Sapanara,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Woodbridge,  N.J.,  News 
Tribune,  has  been  promoted  to  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newspaper  division  of 
Macromedia  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
News  Tribune  and  The  Record  in 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

Sapanara  has  worked  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  and  director  of  the  ad 
and  circulation  departments  at  the 
Record. 

Jonathan  J.  Theophilakos,  for¬ 
merly  ad  director  in  Woodbridge, 
succeeds  Sapanara  as  publisher. 

Theophilakos  has  been  an  adver¬ 
tising  dispatch  clerk,  an  ad  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  and  general  ad  manager 
at  the  Record  and  a  national  ad  ac¬ 
count  executive  and  national  ad  man¬ 
ager  at  the  News  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Lenzner,  formerly  New 
York  bureau  chief  and  financial 
columnist  with  the  Boston  Globe, 
joins  Forbes  magazine  in  New  York 
this  September  as  a  senior  editor. 

*  *  * 

Deborah  Hornblow,  formerly  a 
feature  writer  for  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  hired  as  an  editor 
at  Hartford  Monthly  magazine. 

4:  4c  :|c 

James  C.  Weeks,  formerly  senior 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  Times 
Regional  Newspaper  Group,  has  been 
named  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Weeks  has  served  as  publisher  of 
the  Press  Democrat  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  and  since  joining  the  Group 
has  been  ad  director  and  director  of 
newspaper  acquisitions  as  well  as 
general  manager  and  publisher  of  the 
group' sWilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News. 

Reginald  Davenport,  a  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Group  respon¬ 
sible  for  several  of  its  smaller  papers, 
now  reports  to  Weeks. 

John  R.  Harrison  continues  as 
president  of  the  company. 
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Foy  Malloy,  advertising  director 
for  the  Star-Banner,  Ocala,  Fla.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Ex¬ 
ecutives  at  its  meeting  in  Jack¬ 
sonville. 


Jill  Arabas,  formerly  business 
news  enterprise  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Randolph  Picht, 
who  has  covered  business  as  an  AP 
correspondent  in  St.  Louis,  have  been 
named  assistant  business  editors  for 
stock  services.  Arabas  is  based  in  New 
York  and  Picht  continues  to  work  out 
of  St.  Louis. 


Philip  Gefter,  formerly  a  picture 
editor  for  several  magazines,  includ¬ 
ing  Fortune,  Forbes  and  the  San 


Francisco  Examiner  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  Image,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Times  as  a  picture  editor. 


Tony  Bembridge,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free 
Press,  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  with  responsibility  for  ed¬ 
itorial  administration  and  operations; 
Helen  Connell,  formerly  Saturday 
editor  and  earlier  a  reporter,  colum¬ 
nist  and  editor  of  the  Saturday  Forum 
section,  now  is  associate  editor  su¬ 
pervising  the  editorial  page,  the  daily 
and  Saturday  Forum  pages  and  other 
commentary  functions;  and  Mary 
Nesbitt,  formerly  city  editor  and  pre¬ 
viously  a  reporter  and  an  editor,  will 
serve  as  associate  editor  overseeing 
the  news  and  information-gathering 
concerns  of  the  paper. 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


Rob  Dean,  formerly  metro  editor 
of  the  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Morning  News 
Tribune,  recently  became  assistant 
managing  editor  for  news  at  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican-,  Roch  Thornton, 
formerly  news  editor  of  the  Emporia 
(Kan.)  Gazette  and  an  Associated 
Press  statehouse  reporter  in  Wyoming, 
now  is  city  editor  in  Santa  Fe;  and 
Karen  Datko,  formerly  politics  re¬ 
porter  with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  Hollis  Walker,  formerly 
New  Mexican  courts  reporter,  are  as¬ 
sistant  city  editors  in  Santa  Fe. 


OBITUARIES 


Joseph  Lawrence  Boyle,  77, 
who  worked  for  newy)apers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  died  May  25  when  a  float 
upon  which  he  was  riding  broke  from 
its  hitch  and  crashed  into  a  tree  dur¬ 
ing  a  Memorial  Day  parade. 

Boyle  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  former  Jim  Thorpe  (Pa.)  Times- 
News,  a  reporter  at  the  Lehighton,  Pa., 
Times-News  and  a  columnist  with  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call. 

*  *  * 

Harold  A.  Browning  Jr.,  63,  a 
news  reporter  and  wire-service  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader 
who  later  worked  at  the  Louisville 
Times,  died  May  14  in  Louisville. 

Browning  previously  worked  with 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  P.  Doherty,  57,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Alliance  of  Non¬ 
profit  Mailers  and  a  former  newsman 
and  bureau  chief  in  Denver  and 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  died  of  a  heart  attack  May 
27. 

Doherty  also  served  on  the  staff  of 
former  Sen.  Gale  McGee  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office,  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
was  legislative  director  to  Sen.  John 
Glenn  of  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Jane  Eads,  91,  a  former  reporter 
and  columnist  with  the  Associated 
Press,  died  of  pneumonia  May  25. 

«  4:  3): 

Roland  Ellis  Jr.,  95,  who  wrote 
for  the  Paris  Tribune  and  Le  Monde 
and  later  was  a  columnist  for  the  New 
Yorker  magazine,  died  May  20. 


John  Gates,  78,  who  in  the  1950s 
broke  from  the  Communist  Party  and 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Worker 
after  a  failed  attempt  at  reforming  the 
party,  died  May  23  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

*  *  * 

Morris  Hanna  “Moe”  Glazer, 
96,  a  former  newspaperman  who 
founded  trade  journals  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  industry,  died  May  23. 

Glazer  had  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  financial  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  a  reporter, 
copy  editor  and  financial  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  Heider,  75,  a  televi¬ 
sion  producer  and  actor  who  later 
wrote  a  column  for  the  Desert  Sun, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  died  May  17. 

«  4c  4: 

Gretchen  Weber  Johnson,  90, 


former  fashion  editor  with  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post,  died  May  26  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  S.  Lampe,  86,  a  former 
newspaper  editor  who  later  was  ath¬ 
letics  director  at  the  University  of  Mi¬ 
ami  and  named  the  school’s  team  the 
Hurricanes,  died  of  cancer  May  18. 

Lampe  worked  as  managing  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor  for  the 
Detroit  Times,  editor  of  Hearst  Corp.- 
owned  newspapers  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  New  York  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  director  of  special  edito¬ 
rial  projects  with  Hearst  Newspapers. 

4c  4!  4c 

Wilbur  White  McClanahan 
Jr.,  77,  former  city  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean,  managing  editor  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times,  now  The 
Blade,  and  assistant  to  the  publisher 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  died 
May  23. 
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The  danger  of  birth  announcements 

There  are  some  who  scan  newspapers  as  a  means  of  targeting 
kidnap  victims;  shouid  newspapers  continue  to  run  them? 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

In  March  of  1 990,  a  3 1  -year-old  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.,  woman  was  killed  with 
a  single  shot  to  the  back  of  her  head. 
She  was  a  mother  of  four  who  had  just 
recently  brought  home  a  new  baby. 
Her  children  found  her  dead  when 
they  came  home  from  school. 

The  shot  was  fired  by  the  woman 
who  took  her  newborn  infant.  The  kid¬ 
napper  was  also  31,  involved  in  her 
second  marriage  and  had  experienced 
her  fourth  miscarriage  a  few  months 
before.  Knowing  her  husband  wanted 
a  baby,  she  continued  with  the  cha¬ 
rade  of  being  pregnant. 

She  brought  the  stolen  baby  home, 
and  called  her  husband  at  the  diner 
where  he  worked.  She  told  him  she 
had  just  had  a  baby  by  Cesarean  sec¬ 
tion.  The  husband,  who  claims  to  have 
known  little  about  “women  things,” 
told  his  co-workers.  Women  he 
worked  with  became  suspicious  and 
reported  their  suspicions  to  the  po¬ 
lice  when  the  news  of  the  kidnapping 
and  killing  came  out. 

The  police  staked  out  the  couple’s 
trailer  home,  and  arrested  the  woman 
as  she  was  driving  away.  When  they 
entered  the  trailer,  the  police  found 
the  husband  dozing  on  the  couch,  with 
the  baby  in  an  infant  seat  next  to  him. 
A  note  from  the  wife  read,  “I  brought 
you  the  baby  you  wanted  because  I 
love  you  so  much.”  The  woman  had 


In  its  birth  announcements, 
The  Record  in  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  lists  the  name  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  baby,  parents,  hometown, 
and  date  of  birth. 


Of  the  1 13  cases,  four  or  five  have 
been  directly  linked  to  birth  an¬ 
nouncements  printed  in  newspapers. 
The  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  in  Arlington,  Va., 
and  hospital  public  relations  staffs 
have  recently  been  focusing  in  on  this 
problem. 

“I  have  no  problem  with  the  notion 
of  birth  announcements,”  said  John 
Rabun,  vice  president,  NCMEC.  “We 


“We  are  not  saying  that  newspapers  shouldn’t  do 
birth  announcements.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
shouldn’t  be  printing  the  full  name  of  the  parents  and 
the  full  street  address.  If  we  give  all  that  Information, 
it  makes  it  real  easy.” 


planned  to  flee.  Five  weeks’  worth  of 
birth  announcements  from  the  Ft.  My¬ 
ers  (Fla.)  News-Press  were  found  in 
the  trailer. 

Since  1983, 1 13  cases  of  infant  ab¬ 
ductions  by  non-family  members 
have  been  recorded.  Before  that,  the 
number  of  kidnappings  was  so  infre¬ 
quent  no  statistics  were  compiled. 

In  1991  alone  13  infants  were  kid¬ 
napped  shortly  after  birth;  three  of 
them  were  taken  from  their  homes. 


are  not  saying  that  newspapers 
shouldn’t  do  birth  announcements. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  they 
shouldn’t  be  printing  the  full  name  of 
the  parents  and  the  full  street  address. 
If  we  give  all  that  information,  it 
makes  it  real  easy.” 

Rabun  argues  that  the  announce¬ 
ments  are  not  “news  unless  it’s  the 
president’s  grandchild.  It’s  really  like 
an  advertisement.” 

Birth  notices  should  be  written  in 


the  format  in  which  death  notices  are, 
Rabun  believes.  Just  as  some  newspa¬ 
pers  have  taken  to  not  listing  the  time 
of  the  funeral  and  the  street  address  in 
the  notice  to  avoid  robberies,  caution 
should  be  taken  with  what  is  printed 
in  birth  announcements,  he  said. 

“I  certainly  do  not  want  to  take  the 
joy  out  of  the  birth,  but  we  can  be  rea¬ 
sonable  or  cautious  about  it.  We  don’t 
need  to  make  ourselves  a  target  when 
we  don’t  have  to,”  Rabun  said. 

In  the  Ft.  Myers  case,  the  street  ad¬ 
dress  was  not  printed,  but  the  area  of 
town  was  along  with  the  parents’  full 
name. 

Maura  LaCroy,  a  public  relations 
specialist  and  former  journalist  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  became  interested  in  the 
problem  of  birth  announcements  and 
kidnappings  after  the  Ft.  Myers  mur¬ 
der.  She  believes  that  no  street  ad¬ 
dress  or  regional  identification  should 
be  given. 

LaCroy  points  out  that  in  abduc¬ 
tions  from  hospitals,  which  are  not 
usually  linked  to  birth  announce¬ 
ments  since  most  are  published  after 
the  baby  leaves  the  hospital,  rarely  is 
anyone  hurt.  The  baby  is  usually 
slipped  out  in  a  gym  bag,  or  under  a 
coat  or  in  a  shopping  bag. 

However,  when  an  infant  is  taken 
from  a  home,  the  mother  or  whoever 
is  watching  the  baby  is  there  and  there 
is  a  strong  chance  of  serious  injury 
or  death.  Fully  one-third  of  the  par¬ 
ents  are  murdered  or  injured. 

LaCroy  recalled  a  1987  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  case  in  which  a  woman 
went  to  the  victim’s  home  24  hours 
after  she  was  home  from  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  kidnapper  was  dressed  as  if 
she  were  pregnant,  and  rang  the  bell 
saying  she  had  run  out  of  gas  and 
asked  to  use  the  phone.  The  mother 
let  her  in,  and  she  was  shot  and 
stabbed.  The  grandmother  came  out 
and  was  also  stabbed.  The  mother  fol¬ 
lowed  the  assailant  out  onto  the  lawn 
where  she  bled  to  death. 

In  that  case,  the  kidnapper  had 
tracked  the  baby  by  the  identifying 
bracelet  the  baby  wore  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  Since  then,  i.d.  bracelets  use  pa¬ 
tient  numbers  only. 

“If  the  hospitals  can  change  their 
policies,  the  newspapers  can  too,”  she 
said. 

( See  BIRTH  on  page  53 ) 
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lephone:  0  6196  56503  Fax:  45-473-5525 

x:  0  6196  565305 


John  F.  Connors,  Jr. 
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Triple-I  acquires  Xitron 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

ANPA/TEC  92  in  Atlanta  had 
scarcely  begun  before  another  merger 
was  announced.  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  an¬ 
nounced  last  Sunday  that  it  had  com¬ 
pleted  acquisition  of  all  stock  in 
Xitron  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  announcement  follows  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  triple-I’s  3850  Grafix  Color 
Imager,  a  PostScript-compatible 
recorder  designed  to  deli  ver  deadline 
speed  required  by  newspapers  with 
quality  that  approaches  that  of  inter¬ 
nal  drum  recorders  using  triple-I’s 
registration  punch  to  ensure  accurate 
registration  of  color  separations. 

Triple-I  customer  support  vice 
president  Leroy  Bell  said  his  com¬ 
pany  began  using  Xitron  technology 
after  deciding  it  needed  to  offer  a 


PostScript  raster  image  processor. 
The  software  RIP  Xitron  supplies  is 
from  Harlequin. 

Bell  said  the  deal  was  struck  with 
Xitron  not  merely  for  its  license  to 
the  RIP  (which  could  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  independently),  but  for  its  ex¬ 
perience  in  connectivity  and  service, 
as  well.  Xitron,  said  Bell,  brought  to 
the  table  its  experience  in  building  in¬ 
put  and  output  system  interfaces 
around  the  Harlequin  product. 

“Xitron  will  continue  to  operate  as 
it  has  in  the  past,”  said  Bell,  noting 
that  Xitron  retains  its  president, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  and  its  product 
line. 

According  to  Hamilton,  the  busi¬ 
ness  he  founded  in  1977  will  remain 
in  Ann  Arbor  as  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary.  Triple-I,  he  said,  provides  the 
deep  pockets  required  for  the  kind  of 
development  work  he  has  always 
sought. 

Hamilton  said  Xitron  will  maintain 
an  “arm’s  length”  relationship  with 
its  new  parent  with  respect  to  its  mar¬ 
ket  approach.  He  said  Xitron  has 
about  1 ,300  customers  worldwide,  in¬ 
cluding  OEM  products  and  its  pri¬ 
mary  interface  products. 

About  200  of  its  nautically  named 
plain-paper  imagers  are  now  in  the 


field.  At  least  one  such  site,  the 
21,000-circulation  New  Castle  (Pa.) 
News,  is  a  triple-I  customer  (TECS/2 
front  end)  but,  Hamilton  said,  only  a 
handful  of  triple-I  sites  use  Xitron  in¬ 
terfaces. 

Bell  said  that  triple-I  “will  continue 
to  look”  for  other  suitable  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Last  year,  it  made  two  notable 
“acquisitions”  in  the  persons  of 
Charles  Ying,  its  new  CEO,  and  Harry 
Dahl,  a  vice  president  charged  with 
planning  and  market  strategy. 

Dahl  called  Xitron  know-how  a 
“key  building  block  at  the  base”  of 
triple-I  efforts  to  develop  systems  “to 
take  some  of  the  chaos  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  operation.” 

Technology  from  Xitron  will  allow 
triple-I  to  supply  a  full  Postscript  im¬ 
agesetter  to  those  who  want  it,  but 
Dahl’s  concerns  look  beyond  the 


speed,  quality,  and  compatibility  of 
one  machine.  The  “base”  he  referred 
to  he  sees  as  a  foundation  for  moni¬ 
toring  and  managing  output. 

Part  of  the  management  will  be 
through  manual,  and  eventually  au¬ 
tomated,  switching  of  jobs  from  a  RIP 
to  a  given  output  device  via  multi¬ 
plexing.  By  returning  information 
through  the  same  channel,  operators 
will  be  able  to  check  the  status  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  jobs.  Triple-I’s  own  hard¬ 
ware  RIP  is  now  in  software,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  idea  of  mixed  availabil¬ 
ity  of  RIPs  and  output  devices. 

To  accommodate  customers’  ex¬ 
isting  open  systems  installations, 
triple-I  offers  the  Total  System  Man¬ 
ager  for  database  management.  It  ac¬ 
cepts  Autologic  ICL,  PostScript  and 
ASCII  text,  ad  stack  data,  and  graph¬ 
ics  or  images  in  various  formats. 
Graphics  and  image  files  are  inserted 
where  specified  at  output. 

For  PostScript  files,  it  can  function 
as  an  Open  Prepress  Interface  server, 
delivering  low-resolution  images  for 
placement  and  fit  and  reading  back 
OPI  comments  to  high-resolution 
files  prior  to  output. 

Other  new  production  management 
products  include  the  Concept  Page 
Finisher.  Still  to  be  completed,  the 


Macintosh-based  WYSIWYG  work¬ 
station  from  triple-I  partner  Concept 
Publishing  Systems  is  designed  to 
provide  a  quick  review  of  completed 
pages,  some  final  editing  capability, 
and  the  chance  to  add  completed 
graphics. 

Pages  passed  from  the  triple-I  Ed¬ 
itor’  s  Page  Planner  (TECS/2  front  end 
or  other  system)  retain  their  line  end¬ 
ings  and  other  characteristics.  The 
Page  Finisher  will  also  provide 
thumbnails  of  pages  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence  and  at-a-glance  checks  for  more 
obvious  problems  such  as  missing 
graphics. 

When  completed  on  the  Page  Fin¬ 
ishing  station,  information  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  front  end  so  that  what 
is  subsequently  stored  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  library  will  match  the  pages 
actually  published. 

Triple-I  also  has  licensed  the  Com¬ 
puter-Aided  Tracking  System  (CATS). 
Developed  and  originally  shown  at 
an  earlier  ANPA/TEC  by  a  Hawaiian 
firm,  CATS  uses  bar  codes  and  read¬ 
ers  to  track  retail  and  classified  dis¬ 
play  ad  production.  It  downloads 
header  and  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  into  a  relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system.  Job  tickets  are  cre¬ 
ated  for  each  new  ad.  Tracking  cri¬ 
teria  can  be  specified  according  to  a 
newspaper’s  procedures  and  separate 
publications/editions.  CATS  can  be 
connected  to  Novell  networks  or  cus¬ 
tomized  for  connection  to  other  sys¬ 
tems.  A  report  writing  module  is  in¬ 
cluded. 


Dividend 

The  New  York  Times  Co.  declared 
a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  14(J  a 
share  on  Class  A  and  Class  B  com¬ 
mon  stock.  It  is  payable  June  25  to 
shareholders  of  record  on  June  4. 

The  company  also  declared  a  reg¬ 
ular  quarterly  dividend  of  $  1 .375  per 
share  on  its  5/4%  cumulative  prior 
preference  stock. 

The  New  York  Times  reported 
Times  advertising  linape  for  April  in¬ 
creased  1.7% — with  national  up  16%, 
retail  up  2.5%,  and  classified  down 
1 7.4% — compared  with  year-ago  fig¬ 
ures.  Linage  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1992  was  0.2%  higher. 

Linage  at  the  regional  papers  rose 
7.9%  in  April  but  only  0.6%  for  four 
months  of  1992. 


“Xitron  will  continue  to  operate  as  it  has  in  the  past” 
said  Bell,  noting  that  Xitron  retains  its  president, 
Thomas  Hamilton,  and  its  product  line. 
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We’ve  got  red  hot 
down  cold. 

Not  to  mention  sky  blue,  sea  green,  lemon  yellow  and  a  host  of  other  colors.  At 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  we  continually  apply  technologies  that  make  Goss® 
single-  and  double-width  newspaper  presses  the  standards  for  print  quality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We’ve  pioneered  and  developed  stacked-couple  arrangements,  menu-driven 
press  control  systems  with  touch-screen  entry,  inkers  that  raise  industry  standards 
for  precise  control ,  and  high-productivity  folders.  So,  to  make  sure  that  your  printed 
blues,  greens,  yellows  and  hot  reds  match  the  proofs  cold,  contact  the  industry  leader. 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems -The  Americas,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600. 

wIA  F^ockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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New  gripper  design  key  to  AM  Graphics  NP200 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

AM  Graphics’  first  single  press 
gripper  has  been  designed  for  low 
maintenance,  the  Dayton,  Ohio-based 
firm  says. 

The  new  gripper  and  a  container¬ 
ized  loading  and  storage  unit  are  two 
key  features  of  the  NP200  Press  Grip¬ 
per  Conveyor  AM  Graphics  intro¬ 
duced  at  ANPA/TEC  92. 

Made  almost  entirely  of  high-den- 
sity  plastic,  the  gripper  and  chain  de¬ 
sign  use  sealed  precision  bearings  that 
require  no  maintenance  or  lubrication. 

In  addition,  the  gripper  is  center- 
mounted,  which  AM  says  will  pro¬ 


The  NP200  has  a  multiple  drop  ca¬ 
pability. 

The  control  panel  also  provides  per¬ 
formance  monitoring,  management  re¬ 
porting,  and  diagnostic  functions. 

At  the  end  of  the  conveyor  is  AM’s 
answer  to  the  disc  loader  and  un¬ 
loader:  CLASS,  Containerized  Load¬ 
ing  and  Storage  System. 

These  containers  are  high-density 
plastic  versions  of  common  four- 
compartment  carts. 

These  wheeled  carts  can  hold  a 
maximum  of 40,000  broadsheet  pages 
and  load  at  a  rate  of  75,000  pages  per 
hour  and  unload  at  25,000  pages  per 
hour. 


“We  want  to  be  viewed  as  a  total  mailroom  systems 
supplier,”  Slauter  said. 


vide  both  better  product  balance  and 
less  gripper  wear. 

“We  hope  to  get  maintenance  costs, 
if  not  to  zero,  certainly  to  a  much 
lower  level,”  said  AM  Graphics  Eu¬ 
rope  regional  sales  manager  David 
W.  Hayter. 

An  electronic  infrared  scanner 
tracks  the  edge  of  each  product  at  the 
pickup  station  for  dumping. 

Control  has  been  computerized 
with  a  touch-screen  automated  make- 
read  that  allows  multiple  configura¬ 
tions  of  inserts  to  be  set  up  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  terminal  either  before  or  during  a 


CLASS  containers  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  manually  or  by  lift  jacks,  rail, 
or  automatic  guided  vehicle  (AGV) 
systems. 

The  containers  could  also  be  used 
for  delivery  of  the  final  newspaper, 
eliminating  the  need  for  bottom  wrap 
and  strapping,  Hayter  noted. 

Thus  far,  the  containers  can  be 
loaded  only  manually;  an  automatic 
unloading  system  is  expected  to  be 
introduced  in  about  six  months,  said 
Hayter. 

The  system  is  in  prototype  at  the 
Wall  Street  Journal'?,  regional  pro¬ 
duction  plant  in  Naperville,  Ill.,  said 


David  Slauter,  product  manager/ 
newspaper  products. 

The  new  mailroom  system  offer¬ 
ing  is  in  line  with  the  company’s  oft- 
expressed  desire  to  expand  its  mail- 
room  product  line. 

“We  want  to  be  viewed  as  a  total 
mailroom  systems  supplier,”  Slauter 
said. 

AP  PhotoNet 
announced 

The  Associated  Press  announced 
plans  for  AP  PhotoNet,  which  will 
deliver  non- AP  pictures  to  U.S.  news¬ 
papers. 

Photos,  which  are  provided  by 
newspaper  groups,  syndicates,  and 
supplemental  services,  will  go  out 
over  the  AP  PhotoStream  satellite 
digital  network.  Graphics  may  be 
added  in  the  future. 

AP  PhotoNet  service  will  com¬ 
mence  later  in  the  year,  following  in¬ 
stallation  of  System  8  compression 
software  at  all  of  the  AP  Leafdesk 
sites. 

Non-AP  providers  will  be  able  to 
address  photo  transmissions  to  all 
newspapers  or  to  specified  clients 
only.  Providers  are  responsible  for 
captioning  and  address  codes.  Pho¬ 
tos  will  be  relayed  to  AP’ s  New  York 
headquarters,  where  they  will  be  put 
onto  Photostream  for  delivery  to 
members’  Leafdesks. 

— Jim  Rosenberg 


AM  Graphics’  NP200  Press  Gripper  Conveyor  is  controlled  by  a  touch-screen  computer  with  multiple- 
drop  capability  (left).  It  features  AM’s  first  press  gripper  and  containerized  storage  (right). 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


MAN  sale 

MAN  Roland  said  it  has  sold  a  Me- 
diaman  double-width  offset  press 
with  18  print  couples  to  the  Fargo, 
N.D.,  Forum. 

Scheduled  for  delivery  in  January, 
it  will  replace  a  letterpress  acquired 
in  1969. 

The  purchase  ended  a  five-year 
search  by  production  director  Harold 
Schmunk. 

The  press  includes  a  Mavo  press 
control  system.  Turbo  dampening 
system,  open  ink  fountains,  2:1 
folder,  and  five  reel  stands. 

The  configuration  allows  80  pages, 
and  plans  allow  for  expansion  with  a 
sixth  position  color  unit. 

It’s  wacky 
being  green 

Concern  for  the  environment  at¬ 
tracted  some  unlikely  products  to 
ANPA/TEC  in  Atlanta. 

Take,  for  example,  peat  moss. 
Pretty  much  like  the  fluffy  brown  stuff 
you  spread  under  the  bushes  in  the 
front  yard,  peat  moss  is  being  called 
into  service  to  absorb  oil  and  ink  on 
the  pressroom  floor. 

At  least  that  is  what  Meadows  Co. 
of  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.,  hopes. 

A  salesman  was  selling  Peat  Sorb, 
“the  efficient,  economical,  environ¬ 
mentally  responsible  choice”  in  in¬ 
dustrial  oil  absorption. 

In  a  cake  pan,  Charlie  James  eagerly 
demonstrated  how  Peat  Sorb  soaked 
up  a  mock  oil  spill  in  an  instant.  He 
extolled  Peat  Sorb’s  superiority  over 
heavier  and  less  absorbent  clay-based 
absorbents. 

When  it  is  saturated  with  oil,  peat, 
made  from  dried  peat  bogs,  can  be 
dumped  in  landfills  in  some  states  or 
burned  for  energy.  Peat  Sorb  alone 
generates  9,000  BTUs  per  pound. 

The  hitch  is  that,  instead  of  cost¬ 
ing  $10  for  four  cubic  feet  of  fertil¬ 
izer  peat  moss.  Peat  Sorb  costs  $70, 
though  you  get  more  because  it  is 
drier. 

Then  there  was  Litvo  International 
Inc.’  s  Inca,  molded,  pressed  wood  and 
resin  pallet  for  storing  and  moving 
stacks  of  preprinted  ad  inserts  and 
newspaper  sections. 

“Inca  pallets  leave  a  ‘greener’ 
planet,”  Litco  proclaims. 

They  are  good  for  the  planet,  says 
Gary  Sharon,  general  manager  of 
Molded  Wood  Products,  first  because 
they  waste  less  of  a  tree.  They  use 
93%  of  a  tree’s  biomass,  while  con¬ 
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ventional  pallets  made  of  wood 
boards  can  only  use  28%  of  a  tree’s 
mass,  Litco  says. 

Then,  when  Incas  wear  out,  they 
can  be  ground  up  again  and  made  into 
new  pallets. 

Litco  says  Inca  pallets  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  afterlives.  They  become  fuel 
for  boilers,  top  soil,  bedding  for  farm 
animals — and  even  floor  absorbent. 

And  the  best  part  is  that  at  $6  each, 
compared  with  $20  or  $30  for  molded 
plastic  pallets,  Incas  are  cheap  enough 
that  it  is  no  great  loss  if  they  get  lost. 

Inca  pallets  make  so  much  sense, 
Sharon  says,  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser¬ 
vice  is  buying  1.5  million  of  them  to 
use  as  its  main  shipping  pallet. 

Mitsubishi  moves 

Mitsubishi  Lithographic  Presses 
U.S.  A.  Inc.  has  moved  to  600  Barclay 
Blvd.,  Lincolnshire,  Ill.  60069  (708/ 
634-9100). 

The  relocation  earlier  this  month 
put  the  pressmaker’  s  North  American 
headquarters  in  a  complex  three  times 
the  size  of  its  former  suburban 
Chicago  facilities. 


AM  International 
reports  net  loss 
in  third  quarter 

AM  International  Inc.,  reporting 
increasing  net  losses  for  the  third 
quarter,  said  it  does  not  expect  to  meet 
the  financial  covenants  of  its  domes¬ 
tic  revolving  credit  agreement  that 
become  effective  July  31. 

AM  said  it  is  continuing  negotia¬ 
tions  with  its  domestic  lenders,  who 
in  May  agreed  to  lower  net  worth  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  credit  line. 

Chicago-based  AM  said  that  for 
the  third  quarter  ended  May  2  its  net 
loss  increased  to  $15  million,  or  360 
a  share,  on  revenues  of  $148  million. 
In  the  same  quarter  last  year,  the  com¬ 
pany  reported  a  net  loss  of  $  1 .7  mil¬ 
lion,  or  70  a  share,  on  revenue  of  $2 1 6 
million. 

For  its  first  nine  months,  AM  lost 
$27.4  million,  or  690  per  share.  This 
compares  with  a  loss  of  $1.1  million, 
or  90  per  share,  in  the  year-ago  pe¬ 
riod.  The  1991  figure  included  $79.5 
million  in  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
its  Bruning  operations. 


"Let’s  clear  the  air!" 


WITH 


PRO-NEWS 

DAMPENER  FOUNTAIN  CONCENTRATE 

AND 

GOOD  NEWS 

BLANKET  &  ROLLER  WASH 

NO  VOCs  IN  EITHER  PRODUCT  AND 

•  NO  TOXIC  CHEMICALS  •  NON-FLAMMABLE 

•  NO  HAZARDOUS  MATERIALS  •  BIODEGRADABLE 

•  NO  CARCINOGENS  •  OZONE  SAFE  •  RECYCLABLE 


ffc 


Thanks  For  Stopping 
By  Our  Booth  At... 


International,  Inc. 


PHONE  (404)  552-1528 
FAX  (404)  552-2669 
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Governor  survives  fax  boo-boo 

Wins  primary  after  confidential  memo  detailing  debate  strategy 
is  inadvertently  sent  to  newspaper  which  publishes  its  contents 


By  Tony  Case 

What  do  you  get  when  you  cross  a 
Democratic  governor,  his  re-election 
campaign  consultant,  a  right-wing 
newspaper,  and  a  wrong  fax  number? 

A  laughable — or  embarrassing,  de¬ 
pending  upon  your  bias — political 
quagmire  that  recently  had  tongues 
wagging  all  over  West  Virginia. 

As  the  story  goes,  a  confidential 
memo  detailing  Gov.  Gaston  Caper- 
ton’s  strategy  for  a  televised  debate 
with  four  Democratic  challengers  was 
faxed  from  Washington,  D.C. -based 
media  consultant  Frank  Greer  and  his 
firm  Greer  Margolis  Mitchell  Grun- 
wald  &  Associates  Inc. 

The  memo  was  supposed  to  end  up 
in  the  hands  of  Caperton’s  campaign 
handlers.  But  it  seems  that  campaign 
headquarters’  fax  machine  number  dif¬ 
fers  one  digit  from  another  fax  num¬ 


ber  in  town — that  of  the  conservative. 
Republican-leaning  Charleston  Daily 
Mail. 

News  executives  at  the  paper  hud¬ 
dled  to  figure  out  exactly  what  to  do 
about  the  misdirected  fax,  according 
to  Daily  Mail  editor  David  Greenfield. 

They  considered  the  legality  of 
publishing  the  information,  espe¬ 
cially  in  light  of  a  disclaimer  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  fax’s  cover  page  which 
read,  “The  information  contained  in 
this  facsimile  message  is  confiden¬ 
tial  and  intended  solely  for  the  use  of 
the  individual  or  entity  named  above. 
If  the  reader  of  this  message  is  not  the 
intended  recipient .  .  .  you  are  hereby 
notified  that  any  dissemination,  dis¬ 
tribution,  copying,  or  unauthorized 
use  of  this  communication  is  strictly 
prohibited.” 

Strictly  prohibited,  perhaps,  but  ap¬ 
parently  not  illegal.  The  Daily  Mail’s 
attorney  could  find  no  statute  that  pro¬ 
hibited  publishing  the  information, 
Greenfield  said. 

There  was  also  the  source  of  the 
fax  to  consider,  as  it  could  have  been 
leaked  by  one  of  the  other  candidates 


or  might  have  even  been  a  hoax,  the 
editor  added. 

However,  a  Greer  staffer  confirmed 
to  Greenfield  that  the  memo  was  le¬ 
gitimate,  and  that  it  should  have  been 
sent  to  Caperton’s  people  instead  of 
the  newspaper. 

The  staffer  repeatedly  requested 
that  Greenfield  rip  up  the  fax  copy, 
but  the  memo  was  not  discarded.  In¬ 
stead,  excerpts  were  featured  on  Page 
One  of  the  Daily  Mail. 

The  memo  listed  eight  specific  crit¬ 
icisms  that  Caperton  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  face  on  topics  ranging  from 
a  broken,  no-tax  pledge  to  his  award¬ 
ing  state  contracts  to  political  cronies, 
the  paper  reported.  The  consultant 
went  on  to  advise  the  governor  on  how 
to  respond  to  these  criticisms. 

The  Daily  Mail  quoted  the  memo 
as  saying,  “Based  upon  what  we  have 
seen  in  this  race  so  far  .  .  .  we  need 


to  think  about  the  negative  arguments 
likely  to  be  headed  our  way.” 

The  following  is  one  such  “charge- 
and-response”  scenario  offered  by 
Greer  and  company,  as  reported  by 
the  paper: 

The  Charge:  Instead  of  cleaning  up 
state  government,  Caperton  has 
awarded  sweetheart  state  contracts  to 
his  fatcat  contributor  friends  .... 
Some  of  the  big-money  friends  of  Ca¬ 
perton  are  making  millions  off  the 
taxpayer  (they  may  name  names). 

The  Response:  We  have  cleaned  up 
state  government  in  sweeping  fash¬ 
ion.  We’ve  enforced  the  nation’s 
toughest  ethics  codes  and  we’ve  sent 
the  political  fatcats  packing. 

Some  of  the  allegations  posed  by 
Greer’s  firm  were  “so  salacious,” 
Greenfield  noted,  that  even  his  pa¬ 
per’s  Statehouse  reporters  were  sur¬ 
prised  after  reading  them. 

Intense  Debate 

The  editor  defends  the  decision  to 
publish  the  excerpts,  which  were 
listed  alongside  a  story  about  how  all 
of  the  Democratic  contenders — not 


just  Caperton — had  prepared  for  their 
debate. 

“We  did  have  a  very  intense  inter¬ 
nal  debate  on  whether  it  would  be  eth¬ 
ical,”  he  explained.  “We  decided  that 
the  contents  were  newsworthy  be¬ 
cause  of  its  nature.  Since  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  was  running  for  a  public  office, 
it  was  important  to  use  as  part  of  our 
campaign  coverage.” 

Adding  to  the  newsworthiness, 
Greenfield  said,  was  that  there  had 
been  an  earlier  controversy  regard¬ 
ing  Caperton’s  continual  reliance 
upon  Greer  &  Associates,  despite  the 
governor’s  claims  otherwise. 

The  Daily  Mail  story  mentions  that 
“Caperton  has  been  criticized  for  ad¬ 
hering  too  closely  to  Greer’s  image¬ 
molding  advice.” 

Greer,  the  article  noted,  “is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  country’s  top  po¬ 
litical  consultants,”  and  these  days  is 
involved  with  an  even  more  promi¬ 
nent  contest  than  the  West  Virginia 
governor’s  race:  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  Arkansas  Gov.  Bill  Clinton. 

Caperton’s  campaign  has  asserted 
that  Greer  &  Associates  is  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  player  in  a  big  political  olympiad, 
however. 

“The  governor  makes  the  final  de¬ 
cision  as  to  what  he  will  say,”  Ca¬ 
perton  spokesperson  George  Mana- 
han  told  the  Daily  Mail.  “Mr.  Greer 
is  just  one  part  of  a  rather  large  pic¬ 
ture.  Others  on  his  campaign  staff  are 
preparing  similar  responses.” 

Greenfield  says  that  his  paper 
would  have  had  “more  serious 
doubts”  about  using  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  or  the  correspondence  of 
a  private  individual. 

The  paper  has  not  released  the  fax 
to  other  media,  he  noted. 

Greenfield  thinks  that  with  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  fax  transmissions  in  the 
modern  world  correspondences  are 
bound  to  end  up  in  the  wrong  hands 
sometimes. 

In  this  case,  unfortunately  for  Ca¬ 
perton,  the  errant  fax  wound  up  right 
in  the  hands  of  a  very  powerful  ad¬ 
versary.  As  Greenfield  points  out, 
“The  Daily  Mail  tends  to  be  more  Re¬ 
publican  and  conservative  than  the 
competing  Charleston  Gazette,  so 
this  is  not  the  paper  that  you  want 
your  faxes  to  go  to.” 


The  Daily  Mail’s  attorney  could  find  no  statute  that 
prohibited  publishing  the  Information,  Greenfield  said. 
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In  light  of  the  opposing  political 
ideologies  involved,  Greenfield  noted 
it  was  interesting  that  the  governor 
and  his  chief  counsel  said  after  the 
Daily  Mail  story  was  published  that 
the  paper  handled  the  situation  re¬ 
sponsibly. 

“I  actually  think  it  would  have  been 
irresponsible  not  to  use  it  consider¬ 
ing  the  high  profile  of  the  campaign 
and  his  dealing  with  a  consultant,” 
Greenfield  adds.  “I  think  our  readers 
had  a  right  to  know.” 

Although  the  governor’ s  office  was 
not  involved  in  the  situation, 
spokesperson  Bob  Brummer  admit¬ 
ted  that  it  was  an  “embarrassing”  in¬ 
cident.  He  noted,  with  a  chuckle,  that 
it  certainly  was  “well  and  thoroughly 
reported”  by  the  local  media. 

Frank  Greer,  when  asked  how  his 
people  got  the  wrong  fax  number  in 
the  first  place,  said  that  a  Caperton 
campaign  staffer  had  mistakenly 
transposed  two  of  the  numbers. 

An  honest  mistake,  it  seems,  and 
one  that  Greer  insists  was  no  big  deal. 

“The  campaign  was  not  concerned 
about  it,  and  it  did  not  become  a  ma¬ 
jor  issue,”  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  Caperton  survived  that 
televised  debate,  and  went  on  to  clinch 
the  Democratic  gubernatorial  bid  in 
the  state’s  May  12  primary  election. 


Earnings  higher  for 
Toronto  Sun  parent 

The  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp., 
publisher  of  the  Toronto  Sun,  earned 
$593,000  (Canadian),  or  30  a  share, 
last  year,  compared  with  a  loss  of 
$2 1 .6  million,  or  950  a  share,  the  year 
before,  when  it  wrote  down  the  value 
of  money  owed  it  from  the  sale  of  the 
Houston  Post. 

The  Ottawa  Sun  and  Financial  Post 
continue  to  lose  money. 

The  company  is  62%  owned  by 
Maclean  Hunter  Ltd. 

Nightclub  owner 
sues  Oregon  weekly 

A  Portland,  Ore.,  nightclub  owner, 
has  filed  a  libel  suit  against  the  al¬ 
ternative  newspaper  Willamette  Week 
over  a  1 990  story  alleging  that  he  was 
involved  in  a  scheme  to  counterfeit 
concert  tickets. 

The  plaintiff,  Larry  Hurwitz,  is  seek¬ 
ing  $  1  44,000  in  actual  damages  and  an 
additional  sum  for  loss  of  future  earn¬ 
ings,  claiming  the  story  subjected  him 
to  substantial  financial  losses  as  well 
as  humiliation  and  embarrassment. 


Opinion  paper 

Bill  Rentschler  is  hoping  that  opin¬ 
ion  interests  readers,  and  readers  in¬ 
terest  advertisers. 

View/Yours  &  Ours,  a  monthly 
publication  of  opinion  from  around 
the  corner  and  the  world,  is  published 
by  the  De  Rose  family  and  edited  by 
Rentschler. 

It  is  mailed  monthly  at  no  charge 
to  33,000  homes  in  the  Upper  North 
Shore  suburbs  of  Chicago.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  by  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  mainly  from  businesses  in  the 
area. 

Views  are  non-partisan  and  come 
from  Rentschler,  Democratic  Sen. 
Paul  Simon,  Republican  Rep.  John  E. 
Porter,  syndicated  columnist  and  car¬ 
toonist  Ranan  Lurie,  and  local  resi¬ 
dents.  They  write  on  world,  national, 
and  local  affairs. 

“As  an  advocate  myself,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  public  is  hungry  for  out¬ 
spoken  opinion,  as  contrasted  with 
the  bland,  wishy-washy  stuff  so  com¬ 
mon  today,”  Rentschler  said.  He  is  a 
liberal  Republican,  a  former  reporter 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  and 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Progress  and  News/Voice  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  suburban  Chicago. 
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Reaching  young  readers 

It’s  a  worldwide  challenge  that  newspapers  must  meet; 
Newspaper  in  Education  is  only  one  means  but  an  important  one 


By  M.L.  Stein 

American  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  attending  an  international 
Newspaper  in  Education  conference 
heard  one  message  loud  and  clear: 
Loss  of  young  readership  and  func¬ 
tional  illiteracy  are  worldwide  prob¬ 
lems,  and  newspapers  must  play  a 
major  role  in  turning  that  situation 
around. 

Even  in  Japan,  where  circulation 
figures  run  into  the  millions  for  some 
newspapers,  readership  among  young 
people  is  falling  off,  according  to 
Kouichi  Kawamura,  senior  editor  of 
Yomiuri  Shinbun,  one  of  Tokyo’s 
daily  giants. 

The  views  of  U.S.  newspaper  and 
education  participants  and  their  coun¬ 
terparts  from  20  different  countries 
were  expressed  during  NIE  Interna¬ 
tional  Day,  which  preceded  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Newspaper  Education  and 


Literacy  in  San  Francisco. 

One  speaker,  Jim  Black,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Burton  Daily  Mail 
in  England,  warned  that  history  may 
regard  NIE  “to  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  dying  form  of  commu¬ 
nication  to  perpetuate  its  existence 
for  as  long  as  possible”  unless  news¬ 
papers  make  stronger  efforts  to  make 
themselves  more  readable  and  fur¬ 
ther  NIE  programs. 

“If  we  do  not  produce  newspapers 
that  are  exciting,  relevant,  and  accu¬ 
rate,  nothing,  including  NIE,  will  save 
us  from  ultimate  extinction,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Black  added  that  because  newspa¬ 
pers  are  constantly  evolving,  NIE  is 
a  means  of  helping  keep  them  alive. 

He  urged  newspapers  to  make 
themselves  so  attractive  that  they  will 
be  valued  by  educators  as  a  teaching 
adjunct. 

“We  must  also  recognize  that  edu¬ 
cation  systems  and  aspirations  are 
also  changing  and  be  prepared  to  lis¬ 


ten  and  respond  to  those  changes,” 
Black  noted.  “Close  cooperation  in  a 
true  partnership  means  that  newspa¬ 
pers  and  education  should  be  influ¬ 
encing  the  development  of  the  other.” 

This  does  not  mean  that  newspa¬ 
pers  must  assume  a  textbook  form  but 
that  they  and  the  education  commu¬ 
nity  should  explore  all  areas  of  pos¬ 
sible  collaboration,  the  news  execu¬ 
tive  explained. 

Newspapers  worldwide  “have 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  equip¬ 
ment,  large  sums  on  promotional 
gimmicks,”  but  little  in  comparative 
terms  on  NIE,  Black  observed. 

He  urged  that  more  resources  be  al¬ 
located  for  NIE,  commenting,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that,  as  an  industry,  we  are  guilty 
of  undercutting  our  own  future.” 

Another  speaker,  Alan  Crawford, 
professor  of  education  at  California 
State  University  in  Los  Angeles  who 
previously  was  a  literacy  specialist  for 


UNESCO,  said  a  1989  UNESCO  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  there  are  965  mil¬ 
lion  illiterate  adults  throughout  the 
world,  just  under  30%  of  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation.  Despite  literacy  programs, 
there  will  still  be  an  expected  942  mil¬ 
lion  illiterates  by  the  year  2000,  he 
continued. 

Approximately  130  million  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  in  school,  being  either 
dropouts  or  “pushouts,”  according  to 
Crawford. 

There  is,  he  said,  a  “desperate 
need”  for  low-cost  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  in  developing  countries  and 
suggested  that  newspapers  become 
involved  in  providing  them  since  gov¬ 
ernments  often  cannot. 

“Besides,  it’s  in  the  newspapers’ 
self-interest,”  Crawford  said.  One 
tool  newpapers  could  offer  to  schools 
would  be  news  summaries,  he  pointed 
out. 

Kawamura  said  he  was  impressed 
by  NIE  programs  in  the  U.S.,  noting 
that  Japan  lags  far  behind  in  such  pro¬ 


jects.  In  his  country,  he  related,  teach¬ 
ers  clip  newspaper  stories  for  pupils 
“that  describe  acts  of  good  will  end¬ 
ing  in  good  results  —  beautiful 
scenes  and  situations  and  scientific 
developments,  giving  a  rather  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  functions  of  the 
newspaper.” 

The  editor  said  Japanese  teachers 
will  have  to  allow  children  to  read 
newspapers  from  cover  to  cover  with¬ 
out  editing. 

Currently,  he  said,  the  impression 
in  Japanese  schools  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  generally  “carry  false  reports 
and  lean  toward  sensationalism.” 

Rosalind  Stark,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  ANPA  Foundation, 
which  sponsored  NIE  International, 
commented,  “Clearly,  we  are  living 
through  a  period  when  the  news  and 
the  media  that  bring  the  news  to  us 
should  be  an  integral,  everyday  part 
of  classrooms  all  over  the  globe.  How 
are  young  people  everywhere  to  be¬ 
come  thinking,  responsible  citizens 
of  their  own  countries,  and  of  the 
world,  unless  we  in  the  media  help 
them  make  sense  out  of  world 
events?” 

Representatives  of  several  coun¬ 
tries,  in  a  round-table  session,  re¬ 
ported  on  NIE  activities  that  ranged 
from  quite  sophisticated  to  primitive. 

Lubomiro  Antonio  Chomyszyn  of 
Clarin,  Argentina’s  largest  newspa¬ 
per,  which  claims  to  have  the  high¬ 
est  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world,  said  its  NIE 
program  has  been  under  way  since 
1985.  Clarin  and  six  other  Buenos 
Aires  newspapers  regularly  send 
newspapers  to  150  primary  schools, 
he  reported. 

Australia  is  another  country  well 
along  on  NIE,  according  to  Ben  De 
Jong  of  Queensland  Newspapers.  He 
said  newspapers  operate  programs  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other  but  join  in 
an  annual  NIE  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  (PANPA). 

The  NIE  leader,  he  said,  is  the  Bris¬ 
bane  Courier-Mail,  which  supplies 
schools  with  “educational  kits”  con¬ 
taining  teacher  resource  materials 
along  with  the  newspapers. 

In  American  Samoa,  said  Monica 
Miller  of  the  Samoa  Daily  News,  there 


“How  are  young  people  everywhere  to  become 
thinking,  responsible  citizens  of  their  own  countries, 
and  of  the  world,  unless  we  in  the  media  help  them 
make  sense  out  of  world  events?” 
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is  a  fledgling  NIE  program  but  no  for¬ 
mal  NIE  training  of  newspaper  staffs 
and  educators  has  been  established. 

She  said  the  Pacific  Islands  News 
Association,  the  main  media  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  South  Pacific,  wants  to 
learn  more  about  NIE  and  hopes 
ANPA  will  aid  it. 

No  media  or  education  delegates 
from  Eastern  Europe  attended  the 


conference  but  one  of  the  speakers 
was  Rita  Klimova,  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  Federal  Republic. 

There  is  no  NIE  program  in  her 
country,  she  said,  but  there  is  a  wildly 
flourishing  newspaper  industry  that 
has  developed  since  the  demise  of  the 
Communist  state. 

In  Prague  alone,  there  are  22  dailies 


—  too  many  for  all  of  them  to  sur¬ 
vive,  she  said.  Klimova  described 
many  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers 
as  a  “yellow  press,”  being  sleazy,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  printing  “outrageous 
things.” 

Klimova’s  son,  a  journalist  him¬ 
self,  is  suing  one  newspaper  for  libel 
on  her  behalf,  she  said.  She  held  lit¬ 
tle  hope  that  it  will  ever  get  to  court. 


Blackwell  will  not  rate  editors’  dress 


Mr.  Blackwell,  whose  annual  10 
“Worst-Dressed  Women  List”  is  as 
fearless  a  put-down  as  you  can  find 
in  the  media,  draws  the  line  when  it 
comes  to  a  sartorial  rating  of  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

The  man,  who  described  Tyne  Daly 
as  a  “train  wreck  in  technicolor,”  Ju¬ 
lia  Roberts  as  a  “tacky  Tinkerbell  from 
fashion  Neverland,”  and  Wynonna 
Judd  as  “Hulk  Hogan  in  sequins,” 
backed  off  recently  when  asked  his 
opinion  of  how  editors  dress. 

The  question  by  Richard  Petersen 
of  the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times-Ad- 
vocate  came  after  Blackwell’s  re¬ 
marks  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
California  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed¬ 
itors  (CSNE)  in  San  Pedro. 

“Do  you  think  I’m  crazy?”  Black- 
well  retorted.  “I  haven’t  had  that 
much  luck  with  editors  to  begin  with. 
I’m  not  going  to  screw  this  up.” 

However,  the  editors  warmed  up 
quickly  to  the  fashion  critic’s  self- 
deprecating  humor. 

By  his  own  account,  his  10-worst 
list  has  earned  him  such  epithets  as 
“rude,”  “ugly,”  “nasty,”  “vicious,” 
and  “snakebite.”  There  is  even  a  re¬ 
port  that  he  labeled  Mother  Teresa  a 
“nerdy  nun,”  which  he  flatly  denied 
from  the  podium.  “I  would  never  say 
a  thing  like  that  about  Mother 
Teresa,”  he  protested. 

His  detractors  have  him  all  wrong, 
Blackwell  insisted.  His  famed  list,  he 
explained,  is  not  meant  as  a  personal 
attack  on  the  celebrities  it  names  but 
on  the  fashion  industry. 

“I  will  never  trash  people  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  only  what  they  are  wearing 
and  the  designers  who  did  their 
dresses,”  he  said. 

This  might  strain  the  credulity  of 
Roseanne  Barr,  who  Blackwell  wrote 
off  as  an  “over-the-hill  bowling  ball 
in  search  of  an  alley,”  or  of  Cher  who 
emerged  as  a  “Bono-fide  fashion  fi¬ 
asco  of  the  legendary  kind.” 

Blackwell,  who  was  born  Richard 
Selzer  in  Brooklyn  and  is  a  dress  de¬ 
signer  himself  as  well  as  an  actor  and 
columnist,  insists,  nevertheless,  that 
“90%  of  the  people  love  making  the 


list,  which  gives  them  international 
publicity.” 

He  recalled  that  when  he  took 
comedienne  Phyllis  Diller  off  the  roll 
one  year,  she  asked  why,  adding, 
“Where  did  I  go  right?” 

But  is  Blackwell  negative?  You 
bet. 

“I  am  the  mother  of  negativity,”  he 
exclaimed  proudly.  “Yet,  I  say  out 
loud  what  most  people  whisper.” 

Blackwell  said  that  before  his 
worst-dressed  list  first  appeared  in 
the  o\d  American  Weekly  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  in  1960,  only  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  “dared  print  negatives.” 

Today,  he  continued,  his  is  “the 
most  copied  list  in  the  world,”  and  no 
little  credit  goes  to  newspaper  edi¬ 


tors,  Blackwell  admitted. 

“Whether  you’re  positive  or  neg¬ 
ative  about  me,  you  and  your  news¬ 
papers  made  me  a  star.  You  made  me 
a  legend  of  the  twentieth  century.” 

—  M.L.  Stein 

TASS  newswire 

New  Y ork-based  PR  Newswire  has 
announced  an  exclusive  agreement 
with  TASS,  the  former  Soviet 
Union’s  national  news  agency,  to  pro¬ 
vide  American  companies  and  other 
PRN  members  with  same-day  elec¬ 
tronic  distribution  of  news  releases 
to  more  than  1,000  points  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 
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IPI  hears  of  new  limits  on  press  freedom 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

In  spite  of  reports  that  the  press  is 
now  virtually  free  everywhere  behind 
what  was  once  the  Iron  Curtain,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  meeting  in  Budapest,  Hungary, 
May  18-20,  expressed  alarm  at  new 
dangers  threatening  that  freedom. 

They  found  that  new  government 
leaders  “are  trying  to  limit  press  and 
electronic  media  criticism  in  many 
ways  ranging  from  press  control  laws 
to  restricting  printing  or  newsprint 
availability,  and  pressure  on  person¬ 
nel  selection.” 

In  a  formal  resolution,  IPI  mem¬ 
bers  “encouraged  new  leaders  to  make 
the  break  from  communist  dictator¬ 
ship  irreversible  by  keeping  the  press 
totally  free.  An  impartial  watchdog 
role  for  the  press  is  a  key  element  in 
building  democratic  government.” 


the  party  state  to  guide  them. 

“However,  it  quickly  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  unity  stemming  from  the 
opposition  status  fades  away  as  soon 
as  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  arises,  interpreted  in  different 
ways  and  leading  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  press  shows  a  colorful  pic¬ 
ture,  expressing  the  different  opin¬ 
ions  and  interests  emerging  in  soci¬ 
ety.  We  now  have  a  great  variety  of 
dailies  and  periodicals  including  re¬ 
gional  publications  formerly  missing 
but  entering  the  scene  in  growing 
numbers  .  .  . 

“Monopoly  of  the  press  has  been 
eliminated  and  anyone  can  found  a 
newspaper  now,  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation  or  political  convic¬ 
tion,  the  framework  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  being  the  only  limiting  factor.  No 
democratic  state  governed  by  the  rule 
of  law  can  afford  to  tolerate  the  dis- 


In  a  formal  resolution,  IPI  members  “encouraged 
new  leaders  to  make  the  break  from  communist 
dictatorship  irreversible  by  keeping  the  press  totally 
free.  An  impartial  watchdog  role  for  the  press  is  a  key 
eiement  in  buiiding  democratic  government.” 


IPI  urged  political  leaders  in  these 
countries  to  show  maturity  by  ac¬ 
cepting  such  a  role  for  the  press,  since 
the  new  governments  would  finally 
be  judged  on  how  well  they  handled 
full  freedom  of  political  expression. 

As  if  to  provide  an  example,  within 
a  few  hours  after  IPI  members  had 
considered  and  adopted  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  Hungarian  President  Arpad 
Goncz  at  the  institute’s  final  banquet 
gave  some  insight  into  the  debate 
which  has  been  raging  in  Budapest 
for  two  years  over  a  new  media  bill. 

“When  the  political  changes  were 
in  the  making,”  he  said,  “the  press, 
kept  on  a  short  leash  before,  used  the 
very  first  opportunity  to  seek  its  own 
voice  and  thus  became  an  important 
element  in  the  process  of  political 
change,  although  with  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  influence  on  changes  in  great 
power  relations  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  on  internal  politics.  In  seek¬ 
ing  its  own  voice,  it  also  had  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  arising  from 
misinterpretation  and  misunder¬ 
standing.  Therefore,  practically  all 
the  newspapers  and  other  media 
wanted  to  be  independent  in  the  first 
place;  independent  from  the  will  of 


semination  of  extremist  views,  left  or 
right,  and  so  these  views  are  not  of¬ 
fered  room  in  our  country. 

“The  freedom  of  expression  has 
quickly  taken  root  and  become  ac¬ 
cepted.  One  should  also  be  aware  that 
the  free  formulation  of  opinions  is 
contingent  upon  the  freedom  of  ac¬ 
cepting  the  opinions  of  others:  We 
must  strike  the  necessary  balance  be¬ 
tween  formulating  our  opinions  and 
sharing  those  of  others.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  written  press  and 
the  media  not  to  impose  directly  or 
indirectly  their  opinions  on  the  reader, 
listener,  or  viewer  and  thereby  to 
avoid  the  greatest  temptation  or  the 
fourth  branch  of  power. 

“Ownership  relations  have  been 
subject  to  basic  changes  in  Hungary 
over  the  last  two  years.  The  majority 
of  papers  have  been  privatized  and  the 
predominantly  foreign  owners  em¬ 
phasize  technological  development 
and  success  on  the  market  while  grant¬ 
ing  their  papers  independence  .  .  . 

“In  the  case  of  the  national  media — 
Hungarian  Television,  Hungarian  Ra¬ 
dio,  and  the  Hungarian  News  Agen¬ 
cy — we  cannot  condone  privatization 
1  and  cannot  support  ideas  aiming  at  their 


expropriation  for  whatever  purposes. 
National  media,  as  their  name  sug¬ 
gests,  are  public  institutions  that  have 
to  be  above  party  and  group  interests 
and  have  the  task,  as  determined  in  the 
draft  law  recently  submitted  to  Par¬ 
liament,  to  present  internal  and  inter¬ 
national  events,  facts,  and  debated  is¬ 
sues  that  can  be  of  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  regularly,  comprehensively 
and  many-sidedly,  objectively  and  in 
an  unbiased  way,  to  show  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions  and  views,  including 
those  of  a  minority. .  .  . 

“The  fact  that  the  media  law,  on 
Parliament’s  agenda  for  the  last  two 
years,  is  still  not  accomplished, 
shows  best  how  difficult  it  is  to  de¬ 
fine  the  exact  nature  of  the  national 
media.  .  .  . 

“It  [the  law]  should  help  orienta¬ 
tion  instead  of  limiting  or  influencing, 
and  it  should  regulate  without  touch¬ 
ing  upon  the  independence  of  the  me¬ 
dia.  Freedom  can  only  be  achieved 
through  self-limitation:  I  limit  myself 
for  the  sake  of  others’  freedom.  This 
principle  should  prevail  in  the  case  of 
the  national  media  .  .  . 

“Can  the  press  be  totally  indepen¬ 
dent?  From  whom  can  and  should  it 
be  independent?  We  need  a  code  of 
conduct  to  provide  the  answers  and 
it  is  not  by  accident  that  the  BBC  stan¬ 
dards  are  referred  to  so  often.” 

IPI  also  noted  “with  dismay”  that 
Colombia,  “which  has  had  a  free  and 
courageous  press,  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  new  laws  that  would  limit  press 
freedom.”  It  called  on  officials  in 
Kenya  to  stop  harassing  journalists 
who  are  acting  within  the  Kenyan 
Constitution. 

It  said  that  a  proposed  Spanish  law 
is  “an  ominous  gag  that  would  sharply 
diminish  press  freedom”  by  making 
defamation  a  crime  that  would  be 
added  to  libel  and  slander:  Journal¬ 
ists  could  be  banned  from  writing  for 
up  to  four  years  on  conviction. 

IPI  also  expressed  alarm  that 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  are  also 
shaping  press  laws  as  part  of  new  con¬ 
stitutions. 

It  called  on  the  government  of 
South  Africa  to  lift  many  restrictions 
that  impede  the  press  in  carrying  out 
its  duties  and  expressed  alarm  over 
recent  actions  by  police  trying  to  pre¬ 
vent  newspapers  from  reporting  the 
existence  of  covert  police  “death 
squads”  and  destabilization  opera¬ 
tional  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  which  substantiate  charges  of 
“third  force”  terror  tactics. 
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Canadian  weeklies  get  a  postal  break 

Government  extends  program  allowing  430  weekly 
newspapers  to  pay  reduced  postal  rates 


By  Alan  Harman 

The  Canadian  government  has 
given  the  country’s  430  weekly  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  a  break  from  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  full  postal  rates  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

The  weeklies  were  meant  to  have 
begun  to  start  paying  full  postal  rates 
at  the  beginning  of  last  year  as  part 
of  a  federal  plan  to  reduce  postal  sub¬ 
sidies  for  all  types  of  cultural  mail¬ 
ings,  including  magazines  and  books. 

However,  with  the  Canadian  econ¬ 
omy  in  disarray.  Communications 
Minister  Perrin  Beatty  agreed  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  weeklies  to  the  tune  of  $5 
million  (Canadian). 

Now,  with  the  economy  still  in  the 
doldrums  -  and  advertising  revenue 
in  the  same  state  —  Beatty  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  break  for  another  year,  but 
has  cut  the  subsidy  to  $2.5  million 
(Canadian). 

“The  local  weekly  serving  small 
towns  in  Canada  plays  an  important 
role  in  maintaining  our  sense  of  iden¬ 
tity,”  Beatty  said.  “These  indepen¬ 
dent  voices  of  community  expression 
are  especially  vulnerable  during 
tough  economic  times  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  transition  to  full  mar¬ 
ket  rates  does  not  inadvertently  si¬ 
lence  them.” 

A  spokesman  for  the  Toronto-based 
Canadian  Community  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation  said  that,  with  the  loss  of  half 
the  subsidy,  members  have  been  forced 
to  recoup  the  increased  postage  costs 
by  raising  subscription  rates. 

Then,  too,  publishers  had  been 
finding  that  a  number  of  subscribers 
were  canceling,  saying  that  as  much 
as  they  liked  the  publication  they 
could  not  justify  the  increased  cost. 

Meantime,  the  Ontario  government 
has  announced  grants  of  $2  million 
(Canadian)  for  that  province’s  strug¬ 
gling  magazine  industry. 

Culture  and  Communications  Min¬ 
ister  Karen  Haslam  announced  that 
69  magazines  and  two  industry  trade 
associations  would  share  the  money. 
In  announcing  the  grants,  Haslam 
said  that  80%  of  the  magazines  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  grants  from  the  Ontario 
Publishing  Center  had  reported  losses 
last  year. 

Among  the  grants  was  one  for 


(Harman  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


$64,000  (Canadian)  for  the  Canadian 
Magazine  Publishers  Association. 

An  industry  survey  showed  that  59 
Canadian  magazines  folded  in  1991, 
almost  double  the  30  that  failed  in 
1990. 

Even  so,  the  industry  retained  its 
eternal  optimism.  Last  year  69  new 
magazines  began  publishing,  up  from 
64  the  year  before.  Six  of  those  new 
mastheads  failed  to  survive  the  year. 

The  industry  trade  publication 
Masthead  said  that  most  of  the  clo¬ 
sures  in  1 99 1  could  be  attributed  to  the 
recession  and  the  resulting  falloff  in 
advertising  revenue.  Still,  some  of  the 
failures  were  attributed  to  poor  man¬ 
agement  and  insufficient  financing. 

Auditor,  an  agency  which  tracks 
advertising  in  major  Canadian  mag¬ 
azines,  said  the  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  pages  fell  12%  last  year,  with  the 
loss  especially  heavy  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year. 


Masthead  editor  Doug  Bennet  said 
that  figures  covering  roughly  the  60 
biggest  magazines  show  that  last  year 
ad  revenue  was  $335.7  (Canadian) 
million,  down  from  $349  million 
(Canadian)  in  1990. 

Bennet  is  optimistic  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  downturn  may  be  over.  “I  have 
a  feeling  —  and  the  figures  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  show  —  the  industry  has 
bottomed  out  and  things  may  be  pick¬ 
ing  up  again,”  he  stated. 

The  Canadian  government  has  also 
slashed  postal  subsidies  for  the  mag¬ 
azine  industry.  The  total  subsidies 
were  cut  in  two  steps,  from  March 
1991,  to  $110  million  (Canadian), 
50%  of  what  they  were  in  1 990.  T rade 
magazines  that  do  not  charge  a  sub¬ 
scription  rate  lost  their  subsidies  com¬ 
pletely. 

Ironically,  among  the  magazines 
that  failed  to  survive  the  economic 
turmoil  was  one  named  —  Recession. 
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Cutthroat  competition 

From  dried  fish  to  air  tickets:  Japanese  newspapers  are 
offering  odd  freebies  as  a  means  of  iuring  readers  in  the  U.S. 


By  Tae  Guk  Kim 

Three  leading  Japanese  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  engaged  in  cutthroat  com¬ 
petition  in  the  United  States  by  giv¬ 
ing  away  dried  fish  and  offering 
round-trip  tickets  to  Europe  as  a  con¬ 
test  prize. 

To  capture  a  larger  share  of  the 
Japanese  market  for  their  American 
editions,  each  of  the  three  newspa¬ 
pers  resorts  to  offering  gifts  and 
promises  of  prompt  and  personal  de¬ 
livery. 

The  Japanese  market  in  the  U.S.  is 
estimated  at  200,000  and  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  in  the  near  future.  All 
three  of  the  newspapers  launched 
their  satellite  editions  in  the  U.S.  in 
1986  and  1987. 

The  Asahi  Shimbun  (Japan’s  most 
prestigious  newspaper,  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  eight  million 
copies),  claims  it  has  11,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  U.S. 

The  Nihon  Keizai  Shimbun  (widely 
known  as  the  Nikkei,  with  a  circula¬ 


by  means  of  Federal  Express,  first 
class  mail,  a  courier  service,  and  hand 
delivery  in  major  metropolitan  cities. 

The  monthly  subscription  rate 
varies:  $59  for  the  Yomiuri,  $78  for 
the  Asahi,  and  $90  for  the  Nikkei. 

The  three  newspapers  frequently 
conduct  sales  campaigns  to  promote 
their  papers  by  offering  a  variety  of 
free  gifts  and  contest  prizes  to  new 
and  old  subscribers. 

In  Japan,  the  offers  of  free  gifts  and 
contest  prizes  are  illegal,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  salesmen,  contracted  to  pro¬ 
mote  circulations,  can  legally  give 
away  such  gifts  as  beer  certificates  or 
boxes  of  detergent  worth  about  $15 
to  $30  to  new  subscribers. 

In  the  U.S.,  the  Yomiuri  kicked  off 
a  sales  campaign  on  the  occasion  of 
the  2,000th  issue  of  the  satellite  edi¬ 
tion  in  April.  It  is  offering  contest 
prizes  of  10  round-trip  tickets  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  five  Sony  video-cameras,  and 
300  hand-held  vacuum  cleaners  or 
musical  keyboards.  All  current  and 
new  subscribers  are  eligible  for  the 


“We  got  into  the  U.S.  market  because  we  wanted  to 
help  the  Japanese  community  in  a  foreign  country 
maintain  its  cultural  ties  with  home  by  providing  them 
with  up-to-date  news  and  information  about  Japan  and 
the  world.” 


tion  of  three  million  copies  in  Japan) 
reportedly  has  13,000  to  14,000  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  U.S. 

The  Yomiuri  Shimbun  (with  the 
largest  circulation  of  the  three  close 
to  10  million  copies),  reports  in  its 
latest  promotional  brochure  that  it  has 
a  circulation  of  1 9,600  in  the  U.S.  The 
Yomiuri  brochure  gives  estimated  cir¬ 
culation  figures  of  5,700  for  the  Asahi 
and  9,700  for  the  Nikkei. 

The  three  dailies  publish  their 
satellite  editions  in  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Y ork  City  Monday  through  Sun¬ 
day,  except  on  12  Japanese  national 
holidays.  These  editions  are  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  to  their  subscribers 

(Tae  Guk  Kim  is  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  North  Texas.) 


contest.  The  offer  was  good  till  the 
end  of  May.  Every  Yomiuri  sub¬ 
scriber  also  received  three  books 
worth  about  $15. 

Yutaka  Miyamoto,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Yomiuri,  said  that 
“Many  Japanese  companies  send  new 
employees  to  the  U.S.  in  March  and 
April;  therefore,  it  is  important  to  let 
newcomers  know  about  our  satellite 
edition  being  published  right  here  in 
the  U.  S.” 

The  Asahi,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  newspapers  in  the 
world,  offers  a  Japanese-language 
dictionary  worth  about  $15  and  a 
dozen  golf  balls  to  each  current  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Sho  Meguro,  general  manager  of 
the  Asahi,  said  that  the  paper  has  more 
former  readers  in  the  U.S.  than  the 
other  papers. 


“We  are  simply  encouraging  these 
readers  to  come  home  to  the  Asahi  by 
reminding  them  of  our  satellite  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.,”  he  said.  “We  do  not 
have  to  give  away  expensive  gifts  or 
prizes  like  the  Yomiuri  does.” 

Meguro  accuses  the  Y  omiuri  of  es¬ 
calating  the  circulation  war  among 
the  three  satellite  editions  by  drop¬ 
ping  subscription  prices  and  offering 
expensive  prizes. 

“Yomiuri’s  subscription  rate  of 
$50  is  too  low  to  compete  against,” 
he  complained.  The  Yomiuri  has 
raised  its  rate  to  $59. 

The  Nikkei  (Japan  Economic  Jour¬ 
nal),  the  “Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Japan,”  is  less  interested  in  giving 
away  expensive  gifts  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Ms.  Y.  Oguma,  Nikkei’s  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  said  that  the  paper  is 
doing  well  financially  because  of  its 
high  monthly  subscription  rate  of 
$90,  and  no  vigorous  sales  campaigns 
are  needed. 

Fumikaze  Iwamoto,  Nikkei’s  cir¬ 
culation  director,  maintains  that  the 
paper  does  not  compete  against  the 
other  two  newspapers  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  to  conduct  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  like  the  Asahi  and  the  Yomi¬ 
uri. 

“Because  our  subscribers  are 
Japanese  companies,  not  individuals, 
our  salesmen  give  the  subscribing 
companies  books  published  by  the 
Nikkei  as  free  gifts  when  they  call  on 
the  companies,”  Iwamoto  said. 

The  circulation  manager  of  one 
newspaper,  who  insisted  on  anony¬ 
mity,  said  that  the  paper  was  tenta¬ 
tively  planning  to  give  away  packs  of 
dried  fish  shipped  from  Hokkaido  be¬ 
ginning  in  June. 

The  competition  among  the  three 
dailies  is  intensifying  because  of  the 
prospect  of  a  shrinking  market  for 
Japanese  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Many  Japanese  companies  are 
reportedly  planning  to  suspend  op¬ 
erations  in  the  U.S.  in  the  face  of  eco¬ 
nomic  recession  here  and  at  home. 

Miyamoto  of  the  Yomiuri  vows 
that  his  newspaper  will  never  suspend 
publication  in  the  U.S.  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“We  got  into  the  U.S.  market  be¬ 
cause  we  wanted  to  help  the  Japanese 
community  in  a  foreign  country  main- 
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tain  its  cultural  ties  with  home  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  up-to-date  news  and 
information  about  Japan  and  the 
world,”  he  said.  “Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  are  future  business  leaders  of 
Japan,  and  we  hope  to  cultivate  a  good 
image  of  our  newspaper  with  them.” 

All  three  papers  take  great  pride  in 
the  fast  distribution  and  delivery  of 
their  papers  in  the  United  States.  The 
three  dailies  can  deliver  their  satel¬ 
lite  editions  one  day  earlier  than  in 
Japan  in  Los  Angeles  and  New  York 
City  (due  to  the  difference  in  time 
zones)  and  on  the  same  day  as  in  Japan 
in  many  metropolitan  areas. 

Immediately  after  the  satellite  edi¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  Los  Angeles  and 
New  Y ork  City,  they  are  delivered  to 
distribution  centers  throughout  the 
country  where  they  are  hand-deliv¬ 
ered  or  mailed  out.  Subscribers  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  City  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  receive  their  papers  in  a  matter 
of  minutes  after  the  papers  get  off  the 
press. 

The  Yomiuri  has  developed  and  op¬ 
erates  a  unique  network  of  delivery 
centers  throughout  the  U.S. 

“We  believe  that  this  is  the  way  a 
newspaper  should  be  delivered,” 
Miyamoto  stated.  “We  make  sure  that 
our  readers  receive  their  papers  on 
time,  or  we  lose  their  conhdence  in 
the  paper.  After  all,  the  newspaper  is 
a  perishable  commodity.” 

Yomiuri  subscribers  in  the  outly¬ 
ing  areas  where  hand  delivery  is  im¬ 
possible  get  their  papers  by  second- 
class  mail. 

The  Asahi  and  the  Nikkei  do  not 
own  their  own  distribution  centers  but 
depend  on  a  distribution  company 
known  as  Overseas  Courier  Service 
(OCS).  OCS  was  organized  by  the 
Asahi,  the  Nikkei,  and  other  news¬ 
papers  37  years  ago  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  devoted  to  distributing  and  pro¬ 
moting  Japanese  newspapers  to  the 
overseas  Japanese  community. 

T wenty-two  OCS  distribution  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  receive 
the  Asahi  and  the  Nikkei  by  Federal 
Express  and  hand-deliver  them  to 
their  subscribers  in  the  immediate 
area  or  mail  them  out  by  first-class 
mail.  Meguro  of  the  Asahi  said  that 
first  class  mail  costs  are  much  higher, 
but  first-class  is  used  because  sub¬ 
scribers  demand  fast  service. 

The  three  daily  newspapers  are  not 
likely  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  on  the 
circulation  war.  They  will  continue 
to  develop  unique  ways  of  serving 
their  readers  with  supplements,  ad¬ 
vertisement  sections,  and  special  sec¬ 
tions  full  of  information  relevant  to 
Japanese  living  in  the  United  States. 

“We  are  beginning  to  break  even,” 
said  Meguro  of  the  Asahi.  “Because 
we  are  not  losing,  we  feel  we  are 


making  a  profit.” 

He  said  the  future  is  not  bright,  but 
the  paper  will  stay  on  as  long  as  its 
competitors  are  around  and  its  read¬ 
ers  want  it  to  stay. 

“Our  responsibility  is  to  our  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers,”  he  said.  “We  will 
continue  to  serve  our  readers  because 
they  have  been  our  loyal  readers  for 
years,  and  we  are  determined  not  to 
disappoint  them  by  suspending  the 
satellite  edition  in  the  U.S.  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  difficulties.” 

Even  though  these  papers  admit¬ 
tedly  break  even  or  make  a  marginal 
profit,  the  high  cost  —  satellite  trans¬ 
mission,  printing,  and  delivery  — 
and  the  prospect  of  a  shrinking  mar¬ 
ket  do  not  appear  to  dent  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  improve  their  services  by 
outdoing  their  competitors  by  any 
means  they  can  use. 

Moving  of 
The  Grit 

The  Grit,  one  of  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  news  magazines,  is  moving  its  of¬ 
fices  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  to 
Topeka,  Kan.,  home  of  owner  Stauf¬ 
fer  Communications.  The  Grit  has 
been  in  Williamsport  for  1 10  years. 


Toronto  Star 
workers  strike 

The  Toronto  Star,  Canada’s  largest 
daily  newspaper,  continued  produc¬ 
tion  despite  being  affected  by  a  strike. 

The  strike  by  the  Southern  Ontario 
Newspaper  Guild,  which  represents 
employees  in  the  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  delivery  and  business 
departments,  was  called  June  8  fol¬ 
lowing  tentative  agreements  reached 
with  four  craft  unions. 

Those  groups  are  Graphic  Com¬ 
munications  International  Local  N-1 
and  Local  500M,  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers  Local  235,  and  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  353. 

Star  spokesman  Fred  Ross  said  that 
details  of  the  agreements  were  confi¬ 
dential  because  they  were  still  being 
ratified  by  the  four  other  unions. 

He  said  that,  while  some  depart¬ 
ments  were  working  with  skeleton 
crews,  the  production  of  the  paper 
had  not  been  seriously  impeded. 

The  Guild  was  given  a  strike  man¬ 
date  on  May  24,  attended  by  469,  or 
25%,  of  its  members  who  voted  41 1 
for  and  58  against  strike  action,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  paper. 
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Newspapers  advised  to  stop  the  infighting 

California  ad  execs  urged  to  unite  against  broadcast  and  direct  mall 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Television  and  direct  mail  are 
tough  competitors  but  newspapers 
can  win  back  lost  readership  and  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  unified  campaign, 
two  publishers  told  California  ad  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

Ric  Trent,  president  of  Southern 
California  Community  Newspapers, 
a  free-distribution,  34-publication 
group,  said  it  is  time  newspapers  stop 
looking  at  each  other  as  their  main 
competitors  and  began  promoting 
themselves  as  an  industry  with  a  “ben¬ 
efits  package”  to  sell  the  public  and 
advertisers. 

“While  we’ve  been  having  this  age- 
old  argument  of  pay  versus  free  cir¬ 
culation.  we’ve  been  blanked,  circled, 
and  gutted  by  outfits  like  Advo  that 
don’t  have  a  right  to  do  that  because 
they  are  delivering  nothing  except  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  in  the  market¬ 
place,  Trent  said. 


public  doesn’t.  Illiteracy  and  an  un¬ 
informed  citizenry  are  the  bane  of  the 
newspaper  business.” 

The  result,  he  continued,  is  that 
non-informational  products  such  as 
Advo,  Pennysaver,  and  shopper 
throwaways  “are  taking  huge  pieces 
of  advertising  out  of  our  market¬ 
place.” 

To  take  back  advertising  from  di¬ 
rect  mail  firms  and  shoppers,  the  in¬ 
dustry  should  expand  the  definition 
of  a  newspaper  to  snag  new  reader- 
ship,  Trent  suggested. 

For  this,  dailies  might  well  copy 
community  weeklies  and  alternative 
newspapers  that  have  “tailored”  their 
products  to  greatly  increase  penetra¬ 
tion,  he  went  on. 

“Ninety  percent  of  your  paper 
should  be  tailored  any  way  that  peo¬ 
ple  want  it,”  the  publisher  said. 

This  means,  he  explained,  creating 
content  for  an  expanded  audience,  in¬ 
cluding  senior  citizens,  bilingual 


“While  we’ve  been  having  this  age-old  argument 
of  pay  versus  free  circulation,  we’ve  been  blanked, 
circled,  and  gutted  by  outfits  like  Advo . . 


“We  are  the  shoemaker’s  children. 
We  are  the  worst  promoters  of  our  in¬ 
dustry.  We  don’t  do  a  damn  thing  to 
promote  our  benefits.  We  haven’t 
conditioned  people  to  realize  they’ll 
miss  the  newspaper  if  it  disappears.” 

Advertising  salespersons,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  boost  features,  color,  sections 
instead  of  convincing  their  customers 
of  the  benefits  of  a  readership  pack¬ 
age,  Trent  argued. 

“You  must  convince  advertisers  to 
support  the  idea  of  an  informed  pub¬ 
lic  because,  if  they  don’t,  people  are 
going  to  stop  buying  in  their  stores. 
They  won’t  know  enough  to  have  jobs 
that  will  enable  them  to  purchase 
things,”  he  told  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  in  Mon¬ 
tebello. 

Trent  said  a  major  problem  is  that 
newspapers  are  so  concerned  with  cir¬ 
culation  figures  and  awards  that  they 
ignore  the  promotional  value  of  their 
information  role. 

“Nobody  else  is  providing  this,”  he 
declared.  “We  take  for  granted  the 
importance  of  newspapers  but  the 


readers  in  some  areas,  children,  teen¬ 
agers,  and  people  now  hooked  on  al¬ 
ternative  weeklies. 

“I  want  to  cover  every  occupied 
dwelling  in  the  marketplace,”  Trent 
stated.  “We  need  a  cooperative  ven¬ 
ture  in  terms  of  offering  the  adver¬ 
tiser  the  whole  marketplace.” 

David  Auger,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  struck  a  similar 
note  of  unity.  Newspapers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  ADI,  he  advised,  should  join 
“in  one  unified  voice”  to  build  read¬ 
ership  of  their  common  products  and 
increase  their  share  of  advertising 
dollars. 

Noting  that  L.A.-area  newspapers 
represent  a  3.1  million  circulation. 
Auger  exclaimed:  “The  timing 
couldn’t  be  better.  We  are  returning 
to  more  traditional  values  —  the  bub¬ 
ble  of  the  baby  boomers  weaned  on 
electronic  media  is  aging.  All  this 
bodes  well  for  newspaper  readership, 
which  will  translate  into  print  adver¬ 
tising  market  share  gains.” 

Specifically,  Auger  said,  he  would 
like  to  see  a  campaign  sponsored  by 
Southern  California  newspapers  that 


would  utilize  radio,  tv,  and  print. 

“Imagine  a  four-month  campaign 
that  drives  home  the  value  and  util¬ 
ity  of  all  our  respective  food  sec¬ 
tions,”  he  said.  “A  mere  five  percent 
boost  in  food  section  readership 
would  dramatically  impact  the  mar¬ 
ket  share  of  food  advertisers  that  ad¬ 
vertise  in  our  sections. 

“Such  a  marketshare  shift  would 
make  those  experimenting  with  Advo 
think  twice.” 

Another  drive  might  concentrate 
on  classified  as  a  primary  source  for 
cars,  houses,  and  jobs.  Auger  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program,  in¬ 
cluding  an  ad  agency,  would  be  $5 
million  a  year  to  be  shared  among  par¬ 
ticipating  papers,  he  estimated. 

The  benefits,  he  asserted,  would 
include  advertiser  good  will,  in¬ 
creased  readership,  print  market 
share  gains,  and  a  defense  against  in¬ 
creased  competition. 

“I’m  not  advocating  that  we  sud¬ 
denly  throw  our  arms  around  one  an¬ 
other  and  live  happily  ever  after,” 
Auger  said.  “As  long  as  I  am  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  we  will  ag¬ 
gressively  pursue  market  share.  But 
more  can  be  gained  by  not  only  pur¬ 
suing  individual  market  share,  but 
also  jointly  seeking  common  goals.” 


Parade  promotes 
newspaper  ads 

Parade  magazine  has  donated  an¬ 
other  $200,000  for  advertising  to  help 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  promote  newspaper  advertising 
to  retailers. 

The  money  will  buy  ads  over  six 
months  in  Women ’s  Wear  Daily,  the 
Daily  News  Record,  and  Footwear 
News. 

Part  of  a  newspaper  industry  cam¬ 
paign,  the  ads,  created  by  W.B.  Doner 
&  Co.  of  Baltimore,  promote  news¬ 
papers  as  “the  best  way  to  close  a 
sale.” 

Parade,  which  is  distributed  in  342 
Sunday  papers,  also  donated  $200,000 
last  year. 

NAA  began  June  1  as  the  new  name 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  and  five  other  groups  of 
newspaper  executives. 
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Supreme  Court  rules  on  airline  ad  regulation 


By  Debra  Gersh  j 

As  the  summer  airfare  wars  heat  up, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  handed 
down  a  decision  that  takes  the  issue 
of  airline  advertising  regulation  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  individual  states. 

In  its  5-3  decision  in  Morales,  At¬ 
torney  General  of  Texas  v.  Trans 
World  Airlines  Inc.,  the  Court  found 
that  certain  provisions  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  (ADA)  of  1978  do 
not  allow  the  states  to  regulate  al¬ 
legedly  deceptive  airline  ads  through 
general  consumer  protection  statutes. 

Writing  for  the  court,  Justice  An¬ 
tonin  Scalia  explained  that  the  key 
phrase  in  the  ADA  is  “relating  to,”  as 
the  ADA  pre-empts  states  from  “en- 
act[ing]  or  enforc[ing]  any  law,  rule, 
regulation,  standard,  or  other  provi¬ 
sion  having  the  force  and  effect  of 
law  relating  to  rates,  routes,  or  ser¬ 
vices  of  any  air  carrier  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  1987,  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  developed 
guidelines  for  airline  advertising  that 
regulated,  among  other  things,  the 
specific,  detailed  fare  and  travel  re¬ 
quirements  that  must  be  included  in 
all  ads. 

Attorneys  general  in  Texas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Washington  notified  TWA,  Con¬ 
tinental,  and  British  Airways  in  1988 
that  some  of  their  advertising  violated 
the  guidelines. 

TWA  and  British  Air  sued  in  1989 
to  block  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
Texas,  where  the  attorney  general  had 
threatened  prosecution  under  the  state 
deceptive  trade  practices  act. 

The  state  argued  that  it  had  the  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  the  advertising  un¬ 
der  its  consumer  protection  laws,  but 
the  company  maintained  that,  since 
the  advertising  related  to  rates,  it  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  federal  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  airlines  prevailed  in  the  lower 
courts  and  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

“Although  the  state  insists  that  it 
is  not  compelling  or  restricting  ad¬ 
vertising  but  is,  instead,  merely  pre¬ 
venting  the  market  distortion  caused 
by  ‘false’  advertising,  in  fact  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  the  air  transportation  in¬ 
dustry  cause  the  guidelines  to  curtail 
the  airlines’  ability  to  communicate 
fares  to  their  customers  .  .  .  ’’Justice 
Scalia  wrote. 

“In  order  for  this  marketing  pro¬ 
cess  to  work,  and  for  it  ultimately  to 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  price-con¬ 


scious  travelers,  the  airlines  must  be 
able  to  place  substantial  restrictions 
on  the  availability  of  the  lower  price 
seats  (so  as  to  sell  as  many  seats  as 
possible  at  the  higher  rate),  and  must 
be  able  to  advertise  the  lower  fares 
...”  Justice  Scalia  explained. 

“All  in  all,  the  obligations  imposed 
by  the  guidelines  would  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  impact  upon  the  airlines’ 
ability  to  market  their  product  and 
hence  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
fares  they  charge,”  he  continued. 

“In  concluding  that  the  NAAG  fare 
advertising  guidelines  are  pre¬ 
empted,  we  do  not,  as  Texas  contends, 
set  out  on  a  road  that  leads  to  pre¬ 
emption  of  state  laws  against  gam¬ 
bling  and  prostitution  as  applied  to 
airlines,”  Justice  Scalia  stated.  “Nor 
need  we  address  whether  state  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  non-price  aspects  of  fare 
advertising  (for  example,  state  laws 
preventing  obscene  depictions)  would 
similarly  ‘relat[e]  to’  rates;  the  con¬ 
nection  would  obviously  be  far  more 
tenuous.” 

Justice  Scalia  was  joined  in  the  ma¬ 


jority  opinion  by  Justices  Byron  R. 
White,  Sandra  Day  O’Connor,  An¬ 
thony  M.  Kennedy,  and  Clarence 
Thomas.  Justice  David  Souter  took 
no  part  in  consideration  or  decision 
of  the  case,  and  no  reason  was  given. 

Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  wrote 
the  dissenting  opinion  and  was  joined 
by  Chief  Justice  William  H.  Rehn- 
quist  and  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun. 

Justice  Stevens  argued  that  the  leg¬ 
islative  history  shows  that  there  “is 
no  indication  that  Congress  intended 
to  exempt  airlines  from  state  prohi¬ 
bitions  of  deceptive  advertising  .  .  . 

“Because  Congress  did  not  elimi¬ 
nate  federal  regulation  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices,  and  because  state 
and  federal  prohibitions  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices  had  coexisted 
during  the  period  of  federal  regula¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Congress  intended  ...  to  immunize 
the  airlines  from  state  liability  for  en¬ 
gaging  in  deceptive  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Justice  Stevens  stated  that  the  “re- 
(See  DECISION  on  page  53) 
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Journalist  sees  politics  from  the  other  side 

His  report  from  inside  the  mayor’s  office  creates  a  stir  in  S.F. 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Stephen  G.  Bloom,  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  for  nearly  20  years,  had  a  strong 
desire  to  see  politics  from  the  other 
side. 

He  applied  for  the  $87,000-a-year 
job  as  press  secretary  to  newly  elected 
San  Francisco  Mayor  Frank  Jordan 
and  was  hired.  Seventy-one  days 
later,  he  was  fired. 

Recently,  Bloom,  as  a  free-lancer, 
wrote  a  front-page,  insider  story  for 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  that  has 
stirred  up  the  town  and  brought  an 
outraged  rebuke  from  Jordan,  who 
charged  the  Examiner  with  unfairness 
in  not  giving  him  the  right  of  reply  in 
the  same  issue. 

The  mayor’s  current  press  chief. 
Bob  Forsyth,  another  former  news¬ 
man  and  press  aide  to  the  state  Sen¬ 
ate  president,  accused  the  paper  of 
“breaching  the  bounds  of  ethics.” 


“When  he  appeared  in  public  places 
where  reporters  had  access  to  him,  the 
mayor  was  armed  with  cheat  notes, 
cue  cards  that  contained  sample  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers.” 

Among  Jordan’s  gaffes.  Bloom 
said,  was  introducing  actress  Audrey 
Hepburn  as  Katharine  to  a  black-tie 
crowd  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Jordan’s  fiancee,  Wendy  Paskin,  a 
lawyer  and  bank  executive,  was  por¬ 
trayed  in  Bloom’s  memoir  as  a  savvy 
political  power  broker  and  control¬ 
ling  influence  at  City  Hall. 

Once,  Bloom  recalled,  he  wrote  a 
speech  for  Jordan  under  a  tight  dead¬ 
line  and  rushed  it  over  to  a  Union 
Square  hotel  where  the  mayor  was 
scheduled  for  a  noon  address. 

Before  he  could  hand  the  speech  to 
Jordan,  Paskin  grabbed  it  and  began 
scanning. 

“Frank,  go  to  the  men’s  room  and 
read  this  over  a  couple  of  times,” 


“I  think  /  was  fired  because  the  mayor  was  getting  a 
bad  press  and  he  blamed  his  press  secretary.  He  made 
many  mistakes,  many  blunders,”  Bloom  commented. 


Bloom,  who  has  filed  an  adminis¬ 
trative  action  against  the  city,  de¬ 
scribed  the  first  days  of  the  new  ad¬ 
ministration  as  a  “comedy  of  errors 
featuring  Frank  Jordan  as  the  blun¬ 
dering  mayor  and  yours  truly  as  his 
beleaguered  spokesman,  the  one  who 
was  supposed  to  straighten  it  all  out. 

“That’s  a  press  secretary’s  role,” 
he  noted,  “to  put  the  best  face  possi¬ 
ble  on  an  administration.  But  the 
gaffes,  misstatements,  and  political 
pratfalls  were  never-ending  .  .  .  Just 
as  one  embarrassment  was  put  behind 
him.  Mayor  Jordan  would  step  on  an¬ 
other  banana  peel.” 

Conceding  that  his  lengthy  account 
was  “undoubtedly  impolitic”  and  “ad¬ 
mittedly  subjective,”  Bloom,  40,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  allege  that  Jordan,  the  city  ’  s 
former  police  chief,  was  unprepared 
to  handle  the  highly  volatile  issue  of 
the  baseball  Giants  leaving  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  San  Jose,  that  he  did  not  have 
a  housing  policy,  and  generally  had 
no  agenda  for  running  the  city. 

“Because  he  was  so  short  on 
specifics,  I  routinely  turned  down 
press  interviews,”  Bloom  wrote. 


Paskin  ordered,  according  to  Bloom. 

When  Bloom  remonstrated  that  he 
would  be  seen  there,  Paskin  replied, 
“  ‘He  can  go  into  one  of  the  stalls,’ 
not  skipping  a  beat,  no  smile  on  her 
face,”  the  account  went  on. 

Later,  the  former  press  secretary 
continued,  Paskin  pointed  to  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  speech  that  termed  AIDS 
“the  scourge  of  our  generation,”  and 
asked  Jordan,  “Are  you  sure  you  can 
say  the  word  ‘scourge’?  You  better 
go  to  the  bathroom  and  practice.” 

Bloom  also  detailed  the  behind- 
the-scenes  drama  in  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  appointment  of  31- 
year-old  James  Fang,  a  member  of  a 
wealthy  and  politically  influential 
family,  to  the  $65,000-a-year  post  of 
director  of  international  trade  {E&P, 
March  21). 

After  the  Examiner  had  broken  a 
story  that  Fang  had  fibbed  about  hav¬ 
ing  a  law  degree  when  seeking  the 
job,  Jordan  appeared  ready  to  dump 
him  during  his  dressing-down  of  Fang 
in  the  mayor’s  office.  Bloom  recol¬ 
lected. 

Also  at  the  meeting  was  Fang’s 


brother  Ted,  publisher  of  the  200,000- 
circulation  San  Francisco  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  weekly  which  had  backed  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  mayoral  campaign. 

This  is  what  happened  next.  Bloom 
said:  “Then  Ted  Fang,  calm  and  col¬ 
lected,  looked  the  mayor  straight  in 
the  eyes  and  said,  ‘Frank,  if  you  are 
asking  James  to  resign,  that  will  not 
happen.  Our  family  will  not  allow  that 
to  happen.’  There  was  no  more  dis¬ 
cussion  of  removing  Fang  from  the 
job,”  Bloom  wrote. 

“Here  was  Ted  Fang,  28,  dressed 
in  jeans  and  a  T -shirt  laying  down  the 
law  to  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
and  getting  away  with  it.  Fang  had 
the  job  for  as  long  as  he  wanted.” 

Ted  Fang  told  E&P  that  “1  don’t 
remember  the  conversation  going  that 
way.  I  think  it’s  unfortunate  that 
Steve  would  break  the  confidential¬ 
ity  that  goes  with  being  a  press  sec¬ 
retary.” 

Bloom  stated  in  an  interview,  “Ev¬ 
erything  I  wrote  in  that  story  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears.” 

The  writer,  who  will  begin  teach¬ 
ing  journalism  at  California  State 
University,  Hayward,  this  summer, 
was  a  San  Francisco  correspondent 
for  the  Sacramento  Bee  when  he 
joined  the  Jordan  team.  He  previously 
had  reported  for  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

“I  had  been  a  journalist  for  nearly 
20  years  and  I  wanted  to  see  the  other 
side  —  to  be  up  close,  to  be  a  politi¬ 
cal  insider,”  Bloom  confided.  “I 
would  be  the  fly  on  the  wall.  It  was 
exhilarating  at  first.” 

Bloom  said  that  he  was  bounced 
by  Jordan’s  chief  of  staff,  Hadley 
Roff,  who  did  not  give  him  a  clear 
reason,  saying  only,  “We’re  going  to 
have  to  make  some  changes.” 

“I  think  I  was  fired  because  the 
mayor  was  getting  a  bad  press  and  he 
blamed  his  press  secretary.  He  made 
many  mistakes,  many  blunders,” 
Bloom  commented. 

Bloom  said  his  action  against  the 
city  is  based  on  unkept  promises  that 
he  would  have  regular  access  to  the 
mayor.  Instead,  he  stated,  “I  rarely 
got  close  to  him.  A  few  times  I  was 
able  to  steal  six  or  eight  minutes  with 
him  in  his  limousine.” 

The  administrative  appeal,  which 
allows  for  a  minimum  of  $50,000  in 
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compensation,  is  usually  followed  by 
a  lawsuit  if  it  is  denied.  Bloom  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  that  possibility. 

A  week  after  Bloom’s  story  ap¬ 
peared,  the  Examiner  printed  a  letter 
from  Jordan  in  which  he  charged  the 
paper  with  “violating  a  basic  concept 
of  fairness. 

“Clearly,  your  editors  had  in  hand 
Steve’s  article  well  in  advance  of  its 
publication,”  Jordan  said.  “Clearly, 
your  editors  knew  the  article  was 
highly  critical  and  included  sexist 
comments  about  individuals,  includ¬ 
ing  my  fiancee,  Wendy  Paskin,  a 
highly  regarded  career  person.” 

Jordan  said  that  the  Examiner 
should  have  contacted  his  office  in 
advance  of  publication  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  reply  in  the  same  issue. 

“In  that  way,  readers  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  reach  indepen¬ 
dent  judgments,”  he  added. 

The  mayor  said  the  newspaper’s 
offer  to  him  of  a  “right  of  reply”  at  a 
later  date  would  force  him  to  repeat 
Bloom’s  allegations  in  order  to  re¬ 
spond  to  them. 

Of  Bloom,  Jordan  remarked:  “I’m 
sorry  at  the  anger  and  bitterness  Steve 
shows  over  his  discharge.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  people  do  get  fired  and  I  fully 
understand  that  being  fired  is  a  trau¬ 
matic  experience  .  .  .  .” 

Forsyth,  Jordan’s  new  press  aide, 
remarked  to  E&P:  “This  was  not  a 
deadline  pressure  story.  They  [the  Ex¬ 
aminer]  certainly  could  have  given  us 
an  advance  synopsis,  if  not  the  whole 
story.” 

By  not  doing  so,  Forsyth  con¬ 
tended,  the  Examiner  “feeds  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  perception,  shown  in  polls,  that 
the  press  is  not  to  be  trusted.  From  a 
journalistic  standpoint,  I  believe  the 
Examiner  mishandled  the  Bloom 
story  and  breached  ethics  by  not  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  reply  in  the 
same  issue.” 

Examiner  executive  editor  Phil 
Bronstein  rejected  the  criticism. 

“We  have  been  exceptionally  fair 
to  Jordan,”  he  said.  “This  was  a  per¬ 
sonal,  first-person,  kiss-and-tell 
piece.  It  was  not  a  regular  news  story. 
The  mayor  was  not  accused  of  break¬ 
ing  the  law.  I  see  no  ethical  violation. 
Jordan  was  told  he  would  have  the 
right  of  reply  and  he  got  it.” 

Silver  Shovel 
Award  goes  to 
Crawford  Carroll 

Crawford  Carroll,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/director  of  marketing  services 
for  the  Times  Picayune  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  past  year’s  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association 


president,  was  presented  the  Silver 
Shovel  Award,  a  lifetime  achieve¬ 
ment  award,  at  the  group’s  62nd  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  in  Dallas. 

The  award  has  been  presented  an¬ 
nually  since  1949  for  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  to  the  association, 
a  commitment  to  excellence  in  the 
discipline  of  newspaper  marketing, 
and  contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Carroll  is  a  former  INM  A  Southern 
Region  president.  International  vice 
president,  treasurer  and  board  mem¬ 
ber,  and  INM  A  Conference  chairman. 
He  joined  the  Times-Picayune  in  1960 
as  a  clerk  in  the  advertising  art  de¬ 
partment.  Later,  he  was  an  advertis¬ 
ing  artist,  a  promotion  department 
artist  and  copywriter,  research  man¬ 
ager,  assistant  director  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department,  director  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  services  department,  and  vice 
president  in  1983. 

As  an  advocate  of  regional  train¬ 
ing  needs,  internationalism,  and  the 
need  for  marketing  representation 
throughout  the  industry  decision¬ 
making  process,  Carroll  has  guided 
INMA  through  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  years  in  its  history,  said  last 
year’s  recipient,  Thomas  Holbein. 
Holbein,  chairman  of  Scarborough 
Associates,  presented  the  award. 


Judge  dismisses 
parts  of  lawsuit 

A  federal  judge  has  dismissed  parts 
of  a  defamation  lawsuit  filed  against 
the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis/St. 
Paul  and  two  of  its  reporters  by  a  for¬ 
mer  St.  Paul  fire  chief. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Harry  Mac- 
Laughlin  granted  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
quest  to  remove  sections  of  the  suit  re¬ 
lating  to  libel  by  implication  and  in¬ 
tentional  infliction  of  emotional  harm. 

The  judge  also  ruled  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  accurately  reflected  the 
public  proceedings  or  records  it  re¬ 
lied  upon. 

Former  fire  chief  Steve  Conroy 
claimed  he  was  defamed  in  October 
1989  by  two  articles,  one  of  which 
concerned  his  possible  links  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  profited  from  arson.  He 
said  he  was  again  defamed  in  a  De¬ 
cember  1989  article  about  former  St. 
Paul  Mayor  George  Latimer. 

The  October  articles  by  Chris  Ison 
and  Lou  Kilzer  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

John  Borger,  one  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  attorneys,  said  about  two-thirds 
of  the  individual  statements  in  the 
lawsuit  remain.  He  said  the  ruling 
narrows  the  focus  of  the  suit. 

—  AP 
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Should  they  stay  or  should  they  go? 

Editorial  cartoonists  discuss  whether  it  is  better  to 
attend  political  conventions  or  see  them  on  tv 


By  David  Astor 

What’s  the  best  way  for  editorial 
cartoonists  to  cover  a  political  con¬ 
vention? 

Do  it  in  person,  urged  some  speak¬ 
ers  at  this  month’s  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  (AAEC) 
meeting  in  Colorado  Springs.  Watch 
the  convention  on  television,  advised 
other  speakers. 

Atlanta  Journal/Vnited  Feature 
Syndicate  editorial  cartoonist  Gene 
Basset  noted  that  tv  can  give  “focus” 
to  a  convention’s  “pure  chaos”  —  and 
inform  cartoonists  about  breaking  po¬ 
litical  news  faster  than  they  could 
learn  about  it  on-site. 

Yet  the  panelist,  who  has  attended 
1 1  conventions,  added  that  going  to 
the  quadrennial  Democratic  or  Re¬ 
publican  event  can  be  worthwhile  if 
editorial  cartoonists  give  their  read¬ 
ers  “the  flavor  of  the  town.” 

Another  panelist,  Steve  Benson  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  (TMS),  said  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonists  attending  a  conven¬ 
tion  can  still  watch  tv  from  time  to 
time  while  there.  He  also  recom¬ 
mended  listening  to  radio  talk  shows 
to  get  a  sense  of  what  people  in  the 
convention  city  think. 

Benson  and  other  speakers  did 
stress  that  seeing  a  convention  first¬ 
hand  can  be  truly  beneficial  only  if 
cartoonists  avoid  drawing  typical  car¬ 
toons. 

“It’s  really  important  to  differen¬ 
tiate  your  stuff  from  what  people  do 
who  are  not  there,”  said  the  Republic 
staffer,  an  AAEC  director  who  has 
also  done  on-the-spot  drawing  from 
Los  Angeles  during  the  riots,  the 
Mideast  during  the  Persian  Gulf  war, 
and  other  locales. 

Benson  noted  that  cartoonists  at 
conventions  have  various  options,  in¬ 
cluding  following  their  state  delega¬ 
tions  around,  creating  cartoons  that 
run  with  convention  stories  rather 
than  on  editorial  pages,  writing  sto¬ 
ries  themselves,  and  more. 

Several  speakers  suggested  that 
cartoonists  do  “sketchbook”-type 
drawings  of  the  convention  itself,  the 
convention  city,  and  so  on.  One 
AAEC  audience  member,  John  Slade 


Jeff  MacNelly 

of  the  New  Orleans-based  Louisiana 
Weekly,  said  editorial  cartoonists 
should  consider  putting  themselves 
in  the  sketches. 

Benson  stated  that  any  sketch  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  create  does  not 
“have  to  be  finished  art  if  it’s  instant 
commentary.  The  in-the-trenches 
look  can  be  appealing.” 

A  third  panelist,  Jeff  MacNelly  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  TMS,  ob¬ 
served  that  readers  even  enjoy  seeing 
cartoons  that  focus  on  media  people 
covering  the  convention. 

“To  me,  the  most  colorful  thing  go¬ 
ing  on  is  the  press  center,”  said  Mac¬ 
Nelly,  who  also  does  the  Journalism- 
oriented  “Shoe”  comic  for  TMS. 
“You  have  3,000  people  with  no  ac¬ 
cess  to  what’s  going  on!” 


Steve  Benson 


The  result,  he  said,  is  that  things  can 
“implode”  to  the  point  where  “media 
start  interviewing  themselves”  —  a 
situation  ripe  for  humorous  cartoons. 

MacNelly  noted  that  a  political 
convention  itself  doesn’t  provide  a 
lot  of  materia!  these  days  because  the 
presidential  nominee  is  already 
known.  “The  only  possible  suspense 
is  who  will  be  vice  president,”  he 
stated.  “If  that’s  the  only  suspense, 
you’re  in  trouble!” 

AAEC  president  Brian  Basset,  the 
Seattle  Times  editorial  cartoonist  who 
moderated  the  June  4  session,  noted 
that  the  political  conventions  this 
summer  may  be  more  interesting  than 
usual  because  of  the  Ross  Perot  fac¬ 
tor.  Also,  Perot  may  hold  some  type 
of  political  gathering  of  his  own  that 
cartoonists  can  cover. 

(Brian  is  the  son  of  Gene,  and  both 
are  double-duty  cartoonists.  The 
younger  Basset  also  does  the  “Adam” 
comic  strip  for  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 
dicate,  while  the  older  Basset  also 
does  the  “Business  Card”  cartoon  for 
United  with  wife  Ann.) 

What  about  transmitting  conven¬ 
tion  cartoons  to  home  newspapers? 

“Fax  is  good,”  said  MacNelly.  “It 
kind  of  messes  up  your  line  —  it 
looks  a  little  like  needlepoint  —  but 
at  least  the  cartoon  gets  in  overnight.” 

Benson  agreed  that  faxing  is  fine 
“with  the  right  machine,”  but  said  he 
prefers  using  Knight-Ridder’s  Press- 
Link  to  transmit  cartoons  to  his  pa¬ 
per’s  computer  system. 

The  Republic  staffer  said  other  op¬ 
tions  include  overnight  mail  or  hold¬ 
ing  cartoons  until  after  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  run  in  a  montage. 

Also,  syndicates  can  send  out  spe¬ 
cial  packages  of  a  cartoonist’s  con¬ 
vention  work.  For  more  immediacy, 
Benson  said  he  has  mailed  cartoons 
directly  to  his  TMS  client  papers  af¬ 
ter  having  copies  made  at  a  print  shop 
near  the  convention  site. 

Speaking  of  shops.  Gene  Basset 
said  he  passed  a  button  store  at  a  time 
during  the  1976  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  when  the  identity  of  Gerald 
Ford’ s  vice  presidential  pick  was  still 
unknown.  Basset  saw  that  the  store 
was  printing  thousands  of  buttons 
with  Robert  Dole’s  name  on  them, 
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Brian  and  Gene  Basset. 

and  thus  learned  who  the  GOP  run¬ 
ning  mate  was. 

What  kind  of  pre-convention  prepa¬ 
rations  should  editorial  cartoonists 
make? 

Benson  said  he  brings  photos  from 
his  newspaper’s  morgue  to  help  him 
draw  politicians  he  will  see. 


Gene  Basset  reported  that  he  does 
very  little  preparation  in  order  to  be 
more  spontaneous  with  his  conven¬ 
tion  work. 

How  can  cartoonists  convince  their 
newspapers  to  send  them  to  political 
conventions  in  the  first  place? 

Benson  said  it  is  good  for  a  creator 
to  stress  that  he  or  she  will  be  the  only 
editorial  cartoonist  attending  from  a 
particular  paper’s  city,  if  this  is  the 
case. 

The  Republic  staffer  also  noted  that 
it  helps  if  an  editorial  cartoonist  rec¬ 
ommends  ways  to  attend  a  conven¬ 
tion  more  economically,  such  as  shar¬ 
ing  hotel  rooms  with  other  people  at 
the  paper. 


Cullum  Rogers,  who  is  with  the 
North  Carolina-based  Spectator  pub¬ 
lication,  suggested  from  the  audience 
that  editorial  cartoonists  sketch  im¬ 
portant  local  events  to  prove  to  their 
editors  that  they  “can  do  this  sort  of 
thing”  when  asking  to  go  to  a  con¬ 
vention. 

Benson  had  one  last  piece  of  ad¬ 
vice  for  creating  good  convention  car¬ 
toons.  “Just  follow  Jeff  MacNelly 
around,”  he  joked,  “and  do  whatever 
he  does!” 

What  do  editorial  cartoonists 
think  about  ‘political  correctness’? 
See  next  week’s  continuing  coverage 
of  the  AAEC  convention. 


‘Taking  the  Kids’  travel  column  being  syndicated 


A  travel  column  offering  advice 
about  going  on  vacations  and  busi¬ 
ness  trips  with  the  entire  family  is  be¬ 
ing  self-syndicated. 


Eileen  Ogintz  and  kids. 


“Taking  the  Kids”  is  by  Eileen 
Ogintz.  She  began  the  column  while 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  she 
was  a  reporter,  national  correspon¬ 
dent,  and  feature  writer  for  14  years. 

The  mother  of  three  —  who  was 
also  a  reporter  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 
and  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  —  started 
her  own  writing  and  consulting  busi¬ 
ness  this  year.  She  contributes  to  mag¬ 
azines,  and  teaches  journalism  and 
family  issues  courses  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University. 

Ogintz  —  based  at  2321  Forest- 


It  focuses  on  those  In  their  20s 


view  Rd.,  Evanston,  Ill.  60201  —  has 
a  liberal  arts  degree  from  Simmons 
College  in  Boston  and  a  master’s  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

The  up-to-twice-monthly  “Taking 
the  Kids”  has  already  been  published 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  Newsday. 


TALK  SOME 
CENTS  INTO 
YOUR  READERS. 


A  weekly  column  focusing  on  what 
it’s  like  to  be  young  in  America  to¬ 
day  is  being  offered  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

“The  20s”  is  by  27-year-old  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  columnist/feature 
writer  Richard  Sullivan,  who  talks 
about  music,  romance,  feminism, 
friendship,  homophobia,  money, 
home  ownership,  generational  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  Social  Security  system, 
and  more. 


Sullivan  grew  up  in  Huntington, 
W.Va.,  and  graduated  in  1986  from 
Marshall  University  with  a  degree  in 
English  and  journalism.  He  has  been 
a  reporter  at  the  Charleston  (W.Va.) 
Gazette  and  an  editorial  writer  at  the 
Indianapolis  News. 

The  award-winning  Sullivan  — 
whose  clients  include  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  — 
started  his  column  in  1990. 


‘Spectrum’  package  for  teens  is  coming 


A  teen-oriented  package  called 
“Spectrum”  will  be  syndicated  start¬ 
ing  September  7. 

It  is  a  version  of  “ Y outh  Beat,”  the 
old  preprinted  weekend  supplement 
aimed  at  the  young  adult  audience 
many  newspapers  crave.  “Spectrum” 
editor/publisher  Allan  Morrell  said 
“YB”  got  good  reader  response,  but 
was  the  victim  of  underfinancing. 


“Spectrum”  features  eight  camera- 
ready  black-and-white  tabloid  pages 
each  week  that  can  be  used  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  section  or  incorporated  into  an 
existing  weekend  section.  Included  is 
material  on  music,  sports,  colleges, 
careers,  drug  abuse,  and  more. 

The  Spectrum  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  based  at  124  E.  40th  St.,  New 
York,N.Y.  10016. 


Your  readers  want  hot  investment 
tips,  saving  savvy  and  spending 
smarts.  You  can  bank  on  all  three  by 
ordering  our  FINANCIAL  package. 
Count  on  us  for  columns  on  com¬ 
puters,  small  business  investment, 
personal  finance,  business  travel, 
social  security,  alert  consumer, 
real  estate,  careers  and  a  financial 
graphic. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  finance  mini 
package.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 

293-1 81 8.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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‘Afterworld’  comic  stars  ex-convict  and  ex-lawyer 


A  comic  called  “Afterworld”  has 
been  launched  by  Plain  Label  Press. 

PLP  said  Todd  Schowalter’s  strip 
“centers  on  the  lives  ...  or  ‘after¬ 
lives’”  of  two  characters  —  “bum¬ 
bling  but  lovable”  ex-convict  Clete 
and  his  “cool  and  slick”  ex-lawyer 
Marshal. 

“Afterworld”  also  features  Derby 
and  Kirby,  a  beagle  and  a  cat  who  are 
“delighted  to  find  out  that  they  are 
able  to  communicate  and  act  just  like 
humans”  in  the  hereafter. 

Schowalter,  27,  has  done  editorial 
cartoons,  greeting  cards,  and  ads  for 
Coca-Cola  and  a  number  of  other 
clients.  He  is  also  the  creator  of 
“Livin’  on  the  Edge,”  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  through  Argonaut  Entertain¬ 
ment  in  Cincinnati. 

The  award-winning  cartoonist, 
who  contributes  to  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  other  publications,  is  a 
graduate  of  Southeast  Missouri  State 
University. 

PLP  —  based  at  P.O.  Box  41 1 100, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141  —  is  a  syndi¬ 
cate  that  started  last  September. 

Religious  clip  art 

A  book  containing  more  than  800 
pieces  of  religious  clip  art  has  been 
published  by  the  Syracuse  Catholic 
Press  Association  (SCPA). 

The  book  for  newspapers  also  in¬ 
cludes  30  ideas  for  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  around  religious  themes. 

SCPA  —  based  at  421  S.  Warren 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13202  —  pub¬ 
lishes  the  100-year-old  Catholic  Sun. 

HIV  theme  in  'Rex’ 

A  “Rex  Morgan,  M.D.”  sequence 
that  began  last  month  focuses  on  an 


— ti  erefl  at  ht  to 
peeled  by  Ite  nmm. 
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enhance  to  the 
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Clete  was  dying  to  have  a  beer. 


Todd  Schowalter 

emergency-room  surgeon  who  tests 
positive  for  HIV,  which  she  presum¬ 
ably  contracted  from  a  needle  stick 
on  the  job. 

“Rex”  is  by  Woody  Wilson  and 
Tony  DiPreta  of  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate. 


dicate’s  Andrews  and  McMeel  com¬ 
pany. 

They  include  What  Is  It,  Tink,  Is 
Pan  in  Trouble?  by  “Doonesbury” 
creator  Garry  Trudeau,  Eight  Yards, 
Down  and  Out  by  “FoxTrot”  creator 
Bill  Amend,  Crankshaft  by  Tom 
Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers,  It’s  a  Dog- 
Eat-Garbage  World  by  “Real  Life 
Adventures”  cartoonists  Lance 
Aldrich  and  Gary  Wise,  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Cowgirls  by  Janet  Alfieri  and  Ed 
Colley  of  Tribune  Media  Services. 
All  the  other  comics  are  syndicated 
by  Universal. 

In  other  news  from  Universal’s 
newsletter,  foreign-affairs  columnist 
Georgie  Anne  Geyer  has  accepted  an 
offer  to  be  a  senior  fellow  at  the  An- 
nenberg  Washington  Program  of 
Northwestern  University. 


'Abby’  responses  Singer  starts  'Said’ 


OlM2  bf  Neiti  ANMriei  SyntaM.  bK. 

Part  of  a  strip. 


The  prosecutor  trying  Dr.  Jack 
Kevorkian  for  helping  very  ill  people 
commit  suicide  received  400  more  let¬ 
ters  than  usual  the  first  weekday  af¬ 
ter  “Dear  Abby”  ran  his  business  ad¬ 
dress  last  month. 

The  majority  of  letters  to  Oakland 
County  Prosecutor  Richard  Thomp¬ 
son  supported  Kevorkian,  according 
to  a  story  in  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oak¬ 
land  Press. 

Abigail  Van  Buren,  who  is  with 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  ran 
Thompson’s  address  in  response  to  a 
letter  from  a  Delaware  woman  who 
said  she  thought  states  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  concentrating  on  bringing  drug 
pushers  to  justice  rather  than  prose¬ 
cuting  someone  like  Kevorkian. 

A&M’s  new  books 

The  latest  UPSide  newsletter  re¬ 
ported  on  the  recent  or  impending 
publication  of  several  new  book  col¬ 
lections  from  Universal  Press  Syn¬ 


A  new  comic  panel  called  “Who 
Said?”  is  being  syndicated  by  the 
Singer  Media  Corporation.  Doug 
Hoffman  is  the  cartoonist. 

Singer  is  based  at  Seaview  Busi¬ 
ness  Park,  1 030  Calle  Cordillera,  No. 
106,  San  Clemente,  Calif.  92672. 

(Who Said?  ^ 


“Everything  you  see  I  owe  to  spaghetiL  " 


A  Sophia  Loren  quote. 
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Birth 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

Charley  Blaine,  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune  business  section  is 
not  thrilled  with  it,  but  says  it  has 
never  been  a  problem.  Most  readers 
seem  to  know  it  is  not  produced  by 
his  staff.  The  column  always  runs 
among  the  advertisements  on  the 
page,  but  does  use  the  same,  though 
slightly  larger,  typeface  as  news  copy. 

“I’d  rather  it  not  be  in  the  same 
type,”  said  Blaine,  “and  I  wouldn’t 
allow  it  in  the  business  section.  It’s 
real  obvious  what  it  is.  I  don’t  like  it, 
but  I  can’t  stop  it.” 

Janet  Taylor  is  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  coordinator  for  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Press  Telegram.  She  writes  a 
“Spotlight  on  Advertisers”  column 
controlled  by  the  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  every  Wednesday  that  anchors 
the  front  of  the  classified  section. 

The  column  uses  a  different  type¬ 
face  and  is  identified  at  the  top  as  an 
advertising  supplement. 

Advertisers  like  the  column,  she 
said,  because  they  get  a  chance  to  get 
their  name  in  the  paper.  Salespeople 
like  it  because  they  can  offer  it  in  lieu 
of  a  make-good  if  an  ad  was  incor¬ 
rectly  run.  Taylor  said  it  is  a  “value- 
added”  feature,  and  does  not  believe 
her  column  has  ever  been  mistaken 
for  editorial  copy. 

“It  says  advertising  three  times  in 
the  first  one-and-a-quarter  inch  of  the 
column,  so  I  don’t  think  it  would  be 
mistaken  for  a  news  story,”  she  said. 

The  column  was  started  by  the  for¬ 
mer  ad  manager  several  years  ago.  Tay¬ 
lor  said  she  has  final  say  in  what  is  run. 

The  column  does  not  always  run 
advertiser  stories.  Sometimes  if  a  lo¬ 
cal  charity  or  community  event  is 
coming  up,  the  column  will  spotlight 
that.  Taylor  also  coordinates  the  ad¬ 
vertorial  sections  the  paper  runs. 

The  American  Society  of  Magazine 
Editors  issued  a  set  of  guidelines  for 
advertorials  in  the  early  1980s.  They 
include  marking  each  page  as  adver¬ 
tisement,  monitoring  of  the  section 
by  the  editor  in  chief,  using  an  out¬ 
side  staff  to  produce  copy,  and  re¬ 
stricting  the  size  and  frequency  of  ad¬ 
vertorials.  (£'cfeP,May  23,P.18) 

SABEW  has  not  developed  a  spe¬ 
cific  set  of  guidelines  other  than  the 
reaffirmation  of  the  ethics  policy,  but 
does  urge  editors  and  publishers  to 
write  their  own. 

The  Society  of  American  Business 
Editors  and  Writers  represents  1,200 
business  and  economics  journalists 
from  U.S.  newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcasts,  as  well  as  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalists. 


LeCroy  has  contacted  several 
Florida  newspapers  and  asked  them 
to  reconsider  their  policies. 

She  also  believes  patients  should 
have  the  option  of  whether  or  not  they 
want  a  birth  announcement,  and 
warned  of  the  possible  risks  they 
could  be  taking. 

While  a  patient  almost  always 
signs  a  release  form  at  the  hospital 
authorizing  the  information,  many 
times  conflicting  information  is 
given.  At  Bryn  Mawr  Hospital  in  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ellen  S. 
Mattes,  hospital  spokeswoman,  re¬ 
lated  how  new  mothers  were  given 
a  fact  sheet  on  how  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  and  the  baby  against  abduc¬ 
tion.  The  sheet  included  a  warning 
about  publishing  birth  announce¬ 
ments  but,  at  the  same  time,  volun¬ 
teers  were  circulating  with  release 
forms  to  provide  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers. 

“We  were  discouraging  birth  list¬ 
ings,  but  were  not  giving  patients  the 
benefit  of  our  insights  when  we  gave 
them  the  release  form,”  Mattes  said. 

A  new  policy  at  Bryn  Mawr  Hos¬ 
pital  begun  in  March  has  suspended 
the  sending  of  birth  notices  to  news¬ 
papers.  The  hospital  delivers  about 
2,000  babies  a  year.  Mattes  recom¬ 
mended  the  policy  after  reading  an 
article  by  LeCroy  in  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Journal. 

Twelve  years  ago,  when  Mattes 
was  at  another  hospital,  an  infant  was 
abducted  and  never  recovered.  “You 
just  never  forget  something  like  that,” 
Mattes  said. 

While  an  article  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  indicated  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  trying  to  protect  itself  from 
lawsuits.  Mattes  believes  the  policy 
shows  the  hospital’s  interest  in  the 
family’s  well-being  after  leaving  the 
hospital. 

“Most  of  the  announcements  are 
not  printed  until  several  weeks  after 
the  event,  when  most  mothers  and  ba¬ 
bies  have  already  gone  home,”  she 
said. 

A  lawsuit  is  a  legitimate  concern. 
In  the  past  both  hospitals  and  news¬ 
papers  have  been  sued  in  such  cases. 

“I’m  not  trying  to  be  an  alarmist,” 
said  Mattes.  “We  do  want  to  give  par¬ 
ents  a  sense  of  awareness  though,  that 
they  have  a  new  life  in  their  hands.” 

Only  about  40%  of  new  mothers  at 
Bryn  Mawr  wanted  the  birth  of  their 
babies  announced,  according  to  Mat¬ 
tes.  She  has  noticed  the  number  of 
mothers  wanting  to  announce  the  birth 
dwindling  in  the  past  few  years. 


In  the  wake  of  a  kidnapping 

Reporters  can  help  enormously  in 
the  event  of  an  infant  abduction,  said 
Rabun.  It  is  important  that  they  not 
“paint  a  word  picture  of  the  woman 
as  an  ogre.”  The  kidnapper  should  not 
be  written  up  as  a  desperado,  which 
may  cause  her  to  feel  the  need  to  flee 
or  harm  the  baby  to  avoid  being 
caught.  A  photo  of  the  baby  helps 
also. 

What  works  like  “magic”  said 
Rabun,  is  for  the  reporter  to  include 
in  the  article  a  phone  number  or  hot 
line  for  people  to  call.  Readers  should 
be  asked  to  call  if  they  know  where 
a  baby  is  that  night  that  was  not  there 
that  morning. 

Readers  should  be  led  to  the  num¬ 
ber  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
make  a  value  judgment  about  the  ab¬ 
ductor.  The  police  or  FBI  on  the  hot 
line  will  have  a  list  of  all  the  births 
in  the  area  for  the  last  24  hours,  and 
will  be  able  to  check  all  reports  im¬ 
mediately. 

Rabun  said  they  do  get  calls  on  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  brought  home  their  own 
child,  but  the  FBI  and  police  can  con¬ 
sult  their  lists  and  tell  the  caller. 


Decision 

( Continued  from  page  47) 


lating  to”  clause  in  the  regulations 
was  not  “intended  to  effect  a  broad 
scope  of  pre-emption,”  but  rather  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  state  could  reg¬ 
ulate  interstate  air  transportation. 

However,  the  Justice  continued, 
even  if  he  were  convinced  that  the 
“relating  to”  phrase  included  state 
regulation  of  deceptive  advertising, 
he  still  would  have  dissented. 

“The  airlines’  theoretical  argu¬ 
ments  have  not  persuaded  me  that  the 
NAAG  guidelines  will  have  a  signif¬ 
icant  impact  upon  the  price  of  airline 
tickets  ...”  he  wrote. 

“Even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Court’ s  economic  reasoning  is  sound 
and  restrictions  on  price  advertising 
could  affect  rates  in  this  manner,  the 
airlines  have  not  sustained  their  bur¬ 
den  of  proving  that  compliance  with 
the  NAAG  guidelines  would  have  a 
significant  effect  on  their  ability  to 
market  their  product  and,  therefore, 
on  their  rates.” 

Prices  rise  at 
Patriot  Ledger 

As  of  May  2,  the  single-copy  price 
of  the  Weekend  Edition  of  the  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  was  in¬ 
creased  from  50  cents  to  75  cents. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

The  one  place  women  held  sway 
was  on  the  women’s  pages.  Women 
journalists  were  instrumental  in  trans¬ 
forming  these  pages  from  “fur,  food, 
and  fashion”  into  feature  sections. 
Dorothy  Jurney,  Marjorie  Paxson, 
and  Vivian  Castleberry  all  led  this 
change. 

For  Jurney,  born  in  1909,  report¬ 
ing  was  a  family  business.  Her  father 
was  co-owner  of  the  Michigan  City 


News,  where  she  got  her  start.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  lifetime  she  worked  at  the 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  the  Miami 
News,  the  Washington  (D.C.)  News, 
the  Miami  Herald,  and  was  assistant 
managing  editor  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  become 
an  assistant  managing  editor  at  a 
metropolitan  daily  and  the  first 
woman  on  the  board  of  the  AP  Man¬ 
aging  Editors. 

Thwarted  in  her  desire  to  cover 
hard  news,  she  brought  issues  and 
trends  to  the  women’s  pages.  Her 
story  also  documents  the  career  losses 


women  sustained  after  the  war. 

She  was  employed  as  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Washington  News  in 
1944.  In  1946  she  was  told  to  train 
the  returning  soldier,  a  cub  reporter, 
hired  to  replace  her. 

“I’m  more  resentful  now  than  I  was 
then,”  she  said  “I  accepted  it  as  a  fact 
of  life  then.” 

After  three  years  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  the  Miami  News,  she  wanted 
to  get  on  the  news  side  and  quit  when 
management  would  not  move  her.  In¬ 
stead,  she  took  a  job  as  copy  editor 
at  the  Miami  Herald.  When  the 
women’ s  editor  died  she  took  the  job. 

She  said  to  her  boss,  Lee  Hills, 
“Well,  Lee,  I  guess  the  only  way  to 
get  ahead  in  newspapers  for  a  woman 
is  to  become  the  woman’ s  editor,  and 
Lee  said  ‘yes.’  I  resent  now  that  he 
was  not  more  forward-thinking,  but 
my  experiences  on  the  [Washington] 
News  shaped  my  thinking  tremen¬ 
dously.  I  had  no  hope  of  becoming  a 
city  editor  or  a  managing  editor  or 
any  kind  of  a  top  editor  on  those  pa¬ 
pers.” 

As  women’s  editor  at  the  Herald 
she  did  cutting-edge  stories  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  in  the  paper,  such  as  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  housing  needs  in  the 
black  community. 

In  1 959  she  went  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  as  women’s  editor  and  again 
began  coverage  of  important  unre¬ 
ported  stories  such  as  a  day  nursery 
in  Finland,  women’s  pension  rights, 
women  professors  ’  battle  over  tenure 
practices,  and  women  political  can¬ 
didates. 

“We  always  did  stories  on  women 
in  politics  because  it  didn’t  seem  to 
me  that  a  woman  who  was  cam¬ 
paigning  for  state  representative  or  I 
for  the  city  commission  got  a  fair  [ 
shake  from  the  news  side,”  she  said. 

Jurney  said  women  still  need  to  in¬ 
fluence  news  coverage.  “It’ s  not  good 
enough  to  report  on  it.  We  also,  as 
women,  need  to  be  the  people  who 
make  the  decisions  about  what  is 
news  and  how  it’s  presented  as  news.” 

Ironically,  women  often  lost  that 
chance  as  the  women’s  pages  changed 
into  Living,  Style,  and  Focus  sec¬ 
tions.  As  the  revamped  sections  be¬ 
came  more  readable,  popular,  and  im-  I 
portant,  they  were  often  turned  over  I 
to  men.  j 

This  happened  twice  to  Marjorie  I 
Paxson,  one  of  the  first  women  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  a  Gannett  paper. 
Paxson  began  her  working  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  covering  the  Nebraska 
Legislature.  She  knew  her  postwar 
fate  before  starting  the  job. 

“All  of  us  signed  the  agreement, 
waiver,  whatever  you  call  it,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  we  had  taken  a 
man’s  job  because  he  had  gone  off  to 
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the  war  and  agreeing  to  give  it  up 
when  he  came  back,”  she  said. 

In  1946  she  was  fired. 

Like  Jurney,  she  ended  up  in  the 
women’s  department,  first  at  the 
Houston  Post,  then  hired  by  Jurney, 
as  a  copy  editor  at  the  Miami  Herald. 

Between  1959  and  1967  she  was 
the  assistant  women’s  editor  at  the 
Herald  and  also  ran  stories  important 
to  women  such  as  reports  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women  and  excerpts  from  Betty 
Friedan’s  The  Feminine  Mystique. 

In  the  ’60s  there  was  a  push  for 
news  of  concern  to  women  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  hard-news  sections.  Pax- 
son  said  it  backfired.  “When  the 
women’s  movement  issue  was  moved 
to  the  news  section,  it  had  to  compete 
with  lots  of  other  hard  news,  and  the 
coverage  fell  off.” 

Not  all  the  women  who  reported 
for  the  women’s  section  were 
thwarted  hard-news  reporters.  For  Vi¬ 
vian  Castleberry,  women’s  editor  at 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  from  1956 
to  1984,  it  was  the  place  to  run  the 
most  important  stories. 

During  her  Times  Herald  tenure, 
Castleberry,  the  first  woman  named 
to  the  paper’s  editorial  board,  was  also 
a  community  activist,  wife,  and 
mother  of  five  children.  She  saw  her 
roles  as  interrelated  and  shaped  her 
world  so  she  could  have  all  three. 

Born  in  1922,  she  first  worked  at 
the  Times  Herald  as  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  editor.  She  was  offered  the 
position  as  women’s  page  editor  two 
years  later. 

“I  told  them  at  work,  ‘I  want  the 
job,  I  can  do  the  job,”  she  said,  “but 
I  cannot  afford  to  foul  up  at  home  and 
you  cannot  afford  to  have  a  women’s 
editor  who  does  .  .  .  I  promise  you  un¬ 
limited  time  but  I  will  have  to  do  it 
on  my  own  hours,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  you  are  going  to  get  more  out  of 
me  than  you  would  otherwise.’ 

“Now  they  bought  this  wholesale 
but  I  had  to  recondition  bosses  along 
the  way.  Every  time  I  would  get  a  new 
head  of  department,  I  would  have  to 
restructure  this  kind  of  thinking.  What 
it  amounted  to  was  a  retraining  of 
male  employees  endlessly  because  I 
kept  getting  new  bosses  who  didn’t 
understand  my  concepts.” 

Castleberry  covered  such  touchy 
issues  as  wife  abuse,  child  abuse,  and 
rape.  At  times  she  waited  until  her 
bosses  were  out  of  town  to  run  a  story 
they  may  have  vetoed.  She  battled  to 
run  pictures  of  black  brides,  covered 
the  first  integrated  neighborhoods  in 
Dallas,  and  kept  in  close  contact  with 
the  various  women’s  clubs  that  did 
volunteer  work  to  keep  her  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  the  needs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


She  bristled  at  the  idea  that  every 
good  reporter  must  strive  to  get  off 
the  women’s  pages  and  said  journal¬ 
ism  gave  short  shrift  to  news  affect¬ 
ing  women  and  smothered  their 
voices. 

“We’re  the  change  agents  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  what  we  did  was  to  look  for  the 
unreported  element  and  unreported 
dimension  of  the  community,”  she  ob¬ 
served.  “Men  are  inclined  by  their  re¬ 
porting  and  their  training,  and  this  is 
not  a  negative  ...  to  see  things  in 
quantity.  If  they  can  measure  or  weigh 
it  or  count  it,  it  has  significance. 
Women  do  things  that  are  by  quality, 
and  it’s  all  an  aura  and  an  essence, 
and  it’s  things  that  you  do  not  count, 
cannot  weigh,  cannot  quantify  in  any 
way  but  is  this  significant  part  of 
whether  people  survive  and  thrive.” 


Castleberry  was  a  founding  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dallas  Women’s  Center, 
Executive  Women  of  Dallas,  and 
other  advocacy  organizations  and  saw 
no  conflict  among  her  roles. 

Her  commitment  to  public  service 
and  social  change  is  echoed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  histories  and  is  a  particular 
force  in  the  memoirs  of  the  women  of 
the  black  press  such  as  Lucile  Blu- 
ford.  Marvel  Cooke,  and  Ethel  Payne. 

Payne,  born  in  1911,  spent  most  of 
her  working  life  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
Defender,  where  she  rose  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  associate  editor.  She  em¬ 
phasized  that,  to  her,  journalism 
meant  activism.  As  a  child  she  wanted 
to  be  a  lawyer.  As  a  reporter  she  faced 
both  race  and  sex  discrimination. 

She  covered  national  politics,  the 
Montgomery  boycott  and  other  civil 
rights  issues,  and  reported  from  Viet¬ 
nam  during  the  war,  but  her  initiative 
was  sometimes  resented.  She  recalled 
columns  in  her  paper  decrying  ag¬ 
gressive  women  reporters. 

She  said  the  advocacy  position  of 
the  black  press  gave  her  great  oppor¬ 
tunities.  “I’ve  enjoyed  enormous  free¬ 
dom,  much  more  freedom  than  I 
would  have  had  I  been  in  the  major 
media.  I  couldn’t  express  myself  the 
way  I  do  in  the  black  press.” 

Payne  reiterates  a  sentiment  found 
in  a  number  of  the  histories:  That  a 
career  precluded  family  life.  “I  would 
have  liked  to  have  a  family  but  I  felt 
married  to  my  work.  It  wouldn’t  have 
fit  in.  It  wouldn’t  have  been  fair  to  a 


husband  or  a  family,  because  if  I  was 
going  to  continue  in  that  pursuit  of 
the  news  and  dispensing  of  the  news, 
it  just  wouldn’t  have  fit  in.” 

Like  most  of  the  others,  she  said 
her  career  brought  her  great  satis¬ 
faction:  “I  wouldn’t  change  a  thing.” 

Women  who  worked  for  other  eth¬ 
nic  presses  will  also  form  part  of  the 
project’s  final  phase. 

The  histories  are  not  only  a  record 
of  the  past  that  should  not  be  lost  but 
a  tool  to  help  today’s  reporters  put 
their  careers  in  perspective  and  learn 
how  women  journalists  helped  shape 
modern  media,  said  Fern  Ingersoll, 
the  professional  oral  historian  who 
directs  the  project. 

“I  think  it  gives  us  some  very  good 
role  models,  some  feelings  about  how 
hard  women  of  the  past  worked  and 


struggled  in  an  environment  that 
didn’t  accept  them  nearly  as  readily 
as  it  accepts  women  today.  But  in 
spite  of  many  of  the  difficulties  they 
faced,  they  felt  it  has  been  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  life  though  often  it  demanded  sac¬ 
rifice.” 

Ingersoll  pointed  out  that  the  mem¬ 
oirs  document  how  news  gathering 
affects  society  and  will  be  useful  to 
social  historians  as  well  as  journal¬ 
ists.  “I  think  what  is  coming  out  of 
these  transcripts  —  not  in  all  of  them, 
because  many  of  these  women  say 
they  didn’t  see  the  world  any  differ¬ 
ent  than  a  man  would  see  it  —  is  that 
women  do  consider  different  things 
important  and  of  different  relative 
importance  to  present  to  the  public. 

“So  knowing  how  these  women  saw 
things  and  how  they  wrote  about  what 
they  saw  .  .  .  gives  to  people  ...  a 
better  idea  of  why  we,  across  the 
board,  have  seen  the  world  the  way 
we  do  through  men’s  eyes  and  wo¬ 
men’s  eyes.” 

Hoge  accepts 
magazine  post 

James  Hoge,  former  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  New 
York  Daily  News,  was  named  editor 
of  Foreign  Affairs  magazine. 

Published  by  the  non-profit  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations  in  New  York, 
Foreign  Affairs  has  1 08,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  sells  for  $6.95  a  copy. 


At  times  she  waited  untii  her  bosses  were  out  of 
town  to  run  a  story  they  may  have  vetoed.  She 
battied  to  run  pictures  of  biack  brides,  covered  the 
first  integrated  neighborhoods  in  Dailas,  and  kept  in 
close  contact  with  the  various  women’s  clubs .... 
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Scitex 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

Said  Pyle,  “Scitex  understands  this 
business.  Ricoh  didn't.” 

Considered  important  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers'  strategies,  Scitex  said  it  plans 
further  development  of  the  products. 
The  company  also  offers  the  Scitex 
Echo  remote  proofing  system  and 
SciNet/Fiber  high-speed  FDDI-based 
networking. 

Telepress  15  is  the  lower-priced, 
high-resolution  digital  facsimile  sys¬ 
tem  for  transmitting  large,  black-and- 
white,  and  color-separated  pages  for 
plate-ready  film  output.  It  can  broad¬ 
cast  to  four  sites  or  16  satellite  loca¬ 
tions  simultaneously  using  compres¬ 
sion  averaging  about  5:1  to  speed 
transmission.  It  features  continuous 
data  monitoring  and  error  correction. 

The  general-purpose  Telepress  25 
supports  networks  of  up  to  eight  re¬ 
mote  sites  or  16  satellite  locations. 
Compression  averages  15:1.  An  op¬ 
tional  TP-25  graphics  monitoring  pro¬ 
gram  shows  continuous  network  sta¬ 
tus  reports. 

The  Ricoh  controllers  are  used  at 
more  than  300  sites  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Time  magazine  was  the  first  to 
put  the  joined  Scitex  and  Ricoh  tech¬ 
nologies  to  use  in  the  United  States. 
Scitex  has  similar  installations  at 
newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ricoh's  original  newspaper  imag¬ 
ing  systems  partner.  Information  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  has  a  U.K.  and  sev¬ 
eral  U.S.  newspaper  customers  using 
its  InfoFax  systems  for  both  page  fac¬ 
simile  and  “digital  fax”  RlP-to- 
recorder  transmissions.  (Its  executive 
in  charge  of  InfoFax,  Robert  Meltzer, 
was  Pyle's  boss  at  Ricoh.)  Monotype 
also  now  offers  MonoFax  systems. 

Very  shortly  before  Scitex  set  up 
at  ANPA/TEC,  it  received  a  Telepress 
order  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Other  recent  orders  were  from  major 
dailies  in  Italy  and  Turkey. 

“There's  no  reason  to  limit  our  op¬ 
tions,”  said  Scitex  spokeswoman  Bar¬ 
bara  Hanapole,  noting  that  her  com¬ 
pany  would  maintain  Ricoh’s  inter¬ 
est  in  working  with  all  other  imaging 
systems  vendors  to  supply  the 
Telepress  technology. 

“They  [Scitex]  intend  to  run  it  very 
much  the  way  it  was  run  before,” 
added  Pyle.  He  pointed  to  a  good 
OEM  relationship  with  triple-I,  which 
buys  the  equipment  and  interfaces. 

Triple-1  executive  Harry  Dahl  said 
his  firm  had  already  renewed  its 
Telepress  contract,  and  that  the  Sci¬ 
tex  acquisition  will  be  transparent  to 
triple-i  customers. 

Pyle  said  Telepress  systems  man¬ 


ufacturing  will  be  transferred  to  Is¬ 
rael,  where  Scitex  is  headquartered. 
He  said  Scitex  plans  to  integrate  the 
business  eventually  into  the  Scitex 
sales  organization.  Telepress  research 
and  development  remains  in  San  Jose. 

Telepress  is  the  second  acquisition 
for  Scitex  this  year.  In  March  it  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems,  developer  of  scanners,  digital 
cameras,  image  transmission  systems, 
and  picture  desk  and  related  technol¬ 
ogy- 

Leaf,  based  in  Southborough, 
Mass.,  near  the  headquarters  of  Sci¬ 
tex  America,  in  Bedford,  created  the 
Leafdesk  and  Leafax  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Scitex  had  earlier  acquired  Iris 
Graphics,  manufacturer  of  digital  ink 
jet  color  printers,  and  Unda,  devel¬ 
oper  of  a  Unix-based  midrange  color 
prepress  system. 

A  month  before  Leaf  became  a  Sci¬ 
tex  subsidiary.  International  Paper 
took  an  11%  stake  in  Scitex.  IP’s 
Imaging  Products  division  makes  Il¬ 
ford  films,  Anitec  printing  plates,  and 
related  consumables. 


UPl 

( Continued  from  page  4 ) 

At  the  press  conference,  Robertson 
released  a  study  by  the  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization,  commissioned  by  his  Chris¬ 
tian  Broadcasting  Network,  that 
showed  the  public  perceived  the  need 
for  “a  highly  reputable  or  trustwor¬ 
thy  newsgathering  organization  who 
would  collect  and  report  the  news  ac¬ 
curately  and  in  an  unbiased  fashion.” 

The  cost  of  doing  that  with  the  ex¬ 
isting  structure  of  UPI,  however,  was 
simply  prohibitive. 

Specifically,  Robertson  said  a  ma¬ 
jor  investment  of  time  and  money 
would  have  to  be  made  to  upgrade 
UPI’s  existing  technology — which  he 
said  was  of  the  1970s — to  meet  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  expand  service. 

In  addition,  the  “breadth  and  depth” 
of  coverage  was  “not  adequate,” 
Robertson  said.  “It’s  a  major,  major 
expenditure  to  bring  up  the  standards 
of  various  state  and  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  bureaus.  There’s  some 
outstanding  people,  but  they’ve  had 
cuts. 

“And,  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
stringers,  the  quality  of  the  service, 
etc.,  is  just  too  big  an  undertaking 
given  the  declining  customer  base,” 
he  said,  explaining  that  during  the  due 
diligence  investigation  it  was  learned 
that  some  32%  of  existing  UPI  cus¬ 
tomers  had  already  decided  to  drop 
the  service. 

Robertson’s  United  States  Media 


Corp.  bid  $6  million  on  May  12  at  an 
auction  of  UPI  assets  in  bankruptcy 
court  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  but  asked  the 
judge  for  an  additional  30  days  to  re¬ 
view  UPI’ s  operations  (E&P,  May  16, 
P.9). 

Although  there  were  other  bidders 
in  court,  no  one  but  Robertson  made 
an  offer  for  the  entire  company  and 
none  of  the  other  proposals  came 
close  to  $6  million. 

Kyodo  News  Service,  a  major  UPI 
client,  had  objected  to  the  sale  to 
Robertson,  but  later  withdrew  its  op¬ 
position,  saying  it  would  try  to  work 
out  its  problems  with  the  wire  service 
out  of  court. 


A  paper  carrier  for  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Times  Leader  has  been 
credited  with  the  rescue  of  a  woman 
who  had  gone  two  days  without  food 
after  breaking  both  ankles  in  her 
home  and  being  unable  to  move  or 
reach  her  phone. 

The  carrier,  Suzanne  Abbott,  40, 
who  delivers  the  paper  in  Nanticoke, 
Pa.,  noticed  that  lights  were  on  at  the 
home  of  Violet  Howard,  78,  and  that 
the  blinds  were  open,  a  recycling  bin 
partially  blocked  the  front  gate  and 
newspapers  lay  unopened  at  the  front 
door. 

She  knew  that  Howard  typically 
halted  the  paper  if  she  left  town  for 
even  a  day.  Abbott  looked  through 
the  window  and  spotted  a  woman  on 
the  floor  between  her  kitchen  and 
television  room. 

The  carrier  ran  to  her  home  a  half¬ 
block  away  and  called  the  police.  An 
ambulance  took  the  injured  woman 
to  a  hospital  for  initial  treatment  af¬ 
ter  which  she  was  transferred  to  a  re¬ 
habilitation  facility. 


The  James  Gordon  Bennett  Memo¬ 
rial  Corp.,  which  helps  educate  fam¬ 
ilies  of  New  York  newspaper  em¬ 
ployees,  has  elected  New  York  Times 
assistant  managing  editor  Carolyn 
Lee  as  its  president. 

The  group  announced  it  will  award 
$116,000  in  college  scholarships, 
ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000,  to  81 
students  in  the  1992-93  school  year, 
as  well  as  $90,000  in  financial  assis¬ 
tance. 

The  fund,  named  after  the  founder 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  formed 
in  1919  in  his  son’s  will. 


Carrier  rescues 
stranded  woman,  78 


NY  Times  vp 
heads  school  fund 
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11  W.  19tti  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #'s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 
900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 
CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  road  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history,  new 
gadgets.  (313)  573-2755. _ 

_ CARTOONS _ 

CARTOONS  AVAILABLE! 

Have  cartoons  on  business,  computing, 
farming,  banking,  medical,  family  life, 
etc.  can  make  package  deals,  offer 
exclusivity  and  very  negotiable.  Will  fax 
samples.  Fax  your  wantlist  to  Great 
Lakes  Features  (906)  482-6234. 


NEWS  SERVICES 


TRACK  YOUR  BIGGEST  COMPETITION 
Journal  Graphics  monitors  (and  tran¬ 
scribes)  most  TV  News,  including  CNN 
24  hours  a  day.  Our  fax  services  keep 
you  current  and  assist  in  your  own 
coverage.  For  list  of  free  samples,  call 
(303)  727-6403  from  your  fax  machine 
and  request  document  #9. 

PUZZLES 


CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly.  600  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank-  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna. 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS 


HOLLYWOOD  GOSSIP  COLUMN  (the 
latest  on  the  greatest).  Weekly,  camera- 
ready  with  photos.  Info:  1(800) 
533-0073. 

HUMAN  SEXUALITY 

SOBIN  ON  SEX.  Perfect  antidote  to 
Landers,  Abby  by  reknown  author- 
activist.  Samples.  (516)  868-1673. 


TRAVEL  ALERT  feature  for  the  cost- 
conscious  traveler.  Your  readers  are 
changing  their  travel  habits.  Features 
travel  bargains,  savings  tips.  Pay  only 
for  published  columns.  Renaissance 
Group,  PO  Box  81366,  San  Diego,  CA 
92138-1366. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AN  OPEN  LEHER  TO  PUBLISHERS 
OF  QUALITY  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS: 

After  20  years  of  combined  senior  level  experience  at  major  publishing 
companies,  three  long-time  associates  are  ready,  willing  and  able  to 
purchase  a  weekly  newspaper  or  group. 

Not  only  do  we  want  to  run  a  successful  business,  we  want  to  publish  a 
high-quality  editorial  product  that  can  make  a  difference  in  the  community. 

We  are  in  our  early  30’s  and  have  experience  in  every  area  of  publishing  and 
journalism.  We  have  sufficient  capital  and  access  to  major  sources  of 
funding.  We  would  prefer  a  property  in  the  Northeast.  Midwest  or  Mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  states. 

We  have  worked  steadily  towards  this  goal  and  now  we  are  ready  to  make  it 
happen.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

Box  5897.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CUP-ART  WANTED 


WANTED:  Clip-Art  and  Clip-Art  books 
from  the  forties  and  fifties.  Copyright- 
free  line  art,  halftones,  and  photos  from 
the  same  periods  as  well.  Will  purchase 
actual  pieces  or  good  reproductions. 
Please  call  Jim  Benton  at  (313) 
644-5875,  or  fax  at  (313)  540-8002. 

COLUMNS  FOR  SALE 

SYNDICATES/NEWSPAPERS-Weekly 
computer  software  review  column  in 
plain  English.  HardcopyTBM  Disc. 
FAX/Phone  (714)  229-9913. 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


NEW  LIFE  STYLE  DESIRED?  Profitable 
established  magazine  for  sale  on  Amelia 
Island,  Florida.  Desk  Top  Publishing 
System  included.  Will  train  new  owner. 
SANDSON,  INC.  (904)  277-8012. 

#1  real  estate  magazine  for  sale  in  the 
New  York  Catskills.  Established 
accounts.  Excellent  profit  growth. 
Graphics  and  printing  available.  Terms. 
(914)  439-3333. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  for  estate,  tax,  stock, 
asset,  depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partner,  others:  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES,  POB  3008,  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33480  (407)  820-8530. 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


PROFESSIONAL  APPRAISALS 

Very  detailed  and  accurate  appraisals  of 
your  publishing  business,  for  any 
purpose.  Confidential. 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 
WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  473-7200 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-(601)  627-7906 
Tony  Baker-West-(818)  707-8660 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S,  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BRUCE  WRIGHT.  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove.  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consu'ting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579.  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers.  4  Water  St.. 
Arlington,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman.  Ml  59715 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  586-6621 
Newspaper.  Free  &  Specialty 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789.  Bend.  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales.  Appraisals.  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy.  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY.  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers  Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin.  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

I  (214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
&  ASSOCIATES 
Our  Firm  Established  1923 
POB  3008.  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith.  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487.  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

83-YEAR-OLD  vreekly  near  recreation 
wonderland  in  booming  northwest. 
Draw  allows  comfortable  life  for 
husband-wife  operators  and  children. 
$75,000;  terms  available.  Box  540, 
Parma.  ID  83660. 


BE  FIREPROOF.  Own  your  paper.  Free 
list,  some  publisher  financed.  Bill 
Berger.  ATN.  1801  Exposition,  Austin, 
TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES:  Mountain 
town,  good  cash  tlow-$275K;  North 
state,  sales  growth-$425K;  On  the 
coast-$75K;  Growing  town  in  the  trees- 
$750K;  ^lifornia  connection  of  Tahiti 
magazine-$250K.  Bruce  Wright,  Media 
(^nsultant  (916)  684-3987. 


MAINE.  Fast-growing  weekly  showing 
impressive  annual  gains  even  in  weak 
New  England  economy.  Will  do 
$260,000  this  year.  Fully  equipped 
desktop  operation.  Suburban  rural  year 
'round  area.  Ideal  for  husband  wife 
team  with  experience. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Excellent  cash  flow 
produced  by  $440,000  gross  weekly 
with  over  4,000  paid.  Owner  must  sell 
for  personal  reasons.  You  need 
$150,000  down.  Good  terms  on 
balance.  No  better  opportunity  to  own  a 
profitable  newspaper  than  this  one. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen.  Media  Consultants 
&  Associates  (617)  643-1863. 


NORTH  FLORIDA  exclusive  weekly. 
3,500  paid  circ,  &  14,000  free  shop¬ 
per.  gross  $900,000  plus.  6-unit  web 
press.  Large  market.  New  building, 
terms. 

SOUTHEAST  U.S.  Court  &  Commercial 
weeklies,  beautiful  coastal  area,  gross 
$623,000.  Profitable,  terms. 
PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLIES,  &  Shop¬ 
per.  no  competition,  wilderness-resort 
area,  gross  $837. OCk).  Each  town  pop 
3.500,  12  miles  apart,  shopper  covers 
both.  Negotiable,  terms. 

OKLAHOMA  semi-weekly  &  shopper, 
suburban,  growing,  pop  20.000,  cent¬ 
ral  plant  interest,  gross  $800,000. 
Terms. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33480  -  (407)  820-8530. 


PROFITABLE  Zone  9  trade  journal  with 
military  publishing  contract.  Growing 
advertiser  and  circulation  base.  1991 
gross  approx.  $430,000.  PO  Box 
1332,  Lancaster.  CA  93534. 


RECESSION?  WHAT  RECESSION?  In 
the  past  three  years,  our  paid  1,000 
circulation  weekly  in  North  Jersey  has 
grown  into  two  newspapers  with  paid 
circulation  of  5,000  + .  Gross  has  grown 
from  $68,000  in  1989  to  projected 
$260,000  in  1992.  New  projects  in 
pipeline  will  add  to  revenues,  while 
some  advertising  markets  remain 
untapped  because  of  dizzying  growth. 
Publisher  owner  wants  to  spend  more 
time  with  family.  $325,000.  Reply  to 
Box  5879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUTHERLAND  MULTIMEDIA 
Professional  Brokers-Consultants 
3630  Granby,  San  Antonio,  TX  78217 
(512)  599-1199,  Tucker  Sutherland 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  2nd  class  county 
seat  weekly.  Near  SE  coast.  Asking 
65%  of  annual  revenue  or  $75,000 
with  $35,000  down.  Reply  Box  5875, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  Business  magazine 
$225K.  Excellent  upside.  Only 
$100K  down.  Mr.  Sparks,  (415) 
673-1426. 


TRAVEL 


UNIQUE  opportunity  for  US  journalist 
to  travel  to  Moscow  and  Russia  offered 
by  Russia's  largest  daily  newspaper. 
1-2  week  trips  available.  Call  for  infor¬ 
mation  and  brochure  (704)  264-6397. 


A  cynic  is  a  man  who,  when 
he  smells  flowers,  looks 
around  for  a  coffin. 

H.L.  Mencken 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ALTERNATE  DELIVERY  -  Turn  Mail 
COSTS  into  PROFITS.  We  offer 
complete  development  services  includ¬ 
ing  routing,  mapping,  carrier  training, 
quality  control  methods  and  administra¬ 
tive  techniques.  Over  21  years  of  deliv¬ 
ery  experience.  For  more  information, 
call  us  collect  at  (517)  732-2081  or 
write  to  APS  Development  (E),  PO  Box* 
645,  Gaylord.  Ml  49735. 


ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


AMERI-TEL  1  MARKETING 
BY  USE  OF  TELEMARKETING 
AMERI-TEL  CAN  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WITH: 
1:  NEW  STARTS 
2:  STOP  SAVERS 
3:  VERIFICATION 
4:  CONVERSION  PROGRAMS 
5:  HIGH  RETENTION 
FOOT  CANVASSING  IS  ALSO 
AVAILABLE 
CALL  MR.  PRIOLO 
1(800)  25  AMTEL 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


POSTAL  RATES  KILLIN’  YA?  Convert 
from  mail  delivery  to  carrier  home  deliv¬ 
ery  today.  Van  Dozier  (205)  821-8373. 
17  years  experience  in  newspaper 
promotion  and  distribution. 


PROMOTE  YOUR  ADS  WITH  HUMOR 
Increase  your  classified  ads  revenue 
with  funny  cartoons.  1  month  free. 

Call  (619)  942-7487  or 
Fax  (619)  942-8575. 


SUNSET  CREWS  INC. 
Exclusively  Midwest  Crew  Sales. 
l-(800)  877-7176 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


TERRY  JOHNSTON 
PRODUCTIONS  INC. 
Unequaled  Telemarketing  Results 
Immediate  Growth  Realized 
Call:  (714)  665-7298 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start/Stop  Saver  Verification 
Pre-approved  Sampling 
Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 

USE  MY  44  YEARS  of  publishing  exper¬ 
ience  to  buy,  sell  or  improve  profit. 
Write  for  resume.  Morris  Hallock,  News¬ 
paper  Consultant  (605)  347-2440. 
2352  Fulton  St.,  Sturgis.  SD  57785. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

‘Daily  Service  Contracts* 

*One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

METRO  CYLINDER  EXCHANGE 

•  NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 

•  ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 

•  COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 

(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 
Wise  men  talk  when  they 
have  something  to  say.  fools 
when  they  have  to  say 
something. 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg,  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


_ MAILROOM _ 

"KANSA"  MODEL  "480"  inserter  and 
480  add-on  stations,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  best  offer  will  own!  Financing/ 
leasing  available. 

Call  (316)  342-7900. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1001  WAYS  TO  SAY  “SAID".  Tired  of 
the  standard  “he  said,"  “she  replied," 
“the  senator  claimed"  and  “the  judge 
explained”?  Here  are  hundreds  of  clever 
alternatives,  arranged  on  a  large,  color¬ 
ful  wall  chart.  A  practical  novelty  for  the 
newsroom!!  Send  $9  check  to  The 
Crowd  Inc.,  PO  Box  4192-EP,  Harris¬ 
burg,  PA  17111.  Add  6%  sales  tax  in 
PA. 


SMALL  NEWSPAPER  going  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  sell  equipment:  Waxer, 
racks  (wire  and  boxes),  and  layout  tools. 
Leave  a  message  at  (908)  793-4366, 
ask  for  Nick. 


PHOTOTYPESEUING 

FOR  SALE 
MYCRO-TEK  3000 

Complete  System  w/Classifieus 
6  Work  Stations 
Laser  Printer  &  More 

ALSO:  For  Sale 

Camera  Dept.  &  Paste-Up  Equipment 

Call;  (201)  744-3014 
(908)  964-1494 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 

and  PCB's  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 

exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 

PCB’s;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 

at  a  great  savings  and  much  more!!  Call 

or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480, 

Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628. 

HARRIS  typesetting  equipment:  Two 
1420  terminals,  two  2221  display  ad 
terminals,  four  DS/DD  Microstors,  all 
cables.  Linotype  314  film  processor. 
Nu-Arc  VV-1418  BC  vertical  camera. 
Apple  He  Imb  RAM,  monitor,  40-mb 
Sider  hard  drive,  printer  interface, 
modem  card,  two  5.25”  disk  drives, 
Epson  LQ-800  24-pin  printer,  all 
cables.  All  may  be  seen  in  operation  at 
our  Des  Plaines,  IL  plant.  Norm  Hirsch, 
(708)  824-1111,  Ext.  102. 


_ PRESSES _ 

AVAILABLE 

Refurbished  King  units  (Color  &  News) 
and  folders.  Motors  and  drive  units. 
Rebuilt  blanket,  plate  cylinders,  includ¬ 
ing  bearers,  for  King  presses,  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years.  Sheet  fed  press  and 
bindery  equipment  available. 

Lee  Smith  Industries  manufactures 
many  King  parts.  We  offer  full  service 
on  King  presses,  with  emphasis  on 
weekend  service.  24  hour  delivery  on 
parts.  Inquire  for  prices  on  parts  and 
service.  Call  Lee  Smith  Industries  at  1 
(800)  866-0515  for  further  details. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  Harris  VI 5A  rebuilt  in 
1989  with  JFl  folder;  3/u  1985  Goss 
Community;  8/u  rebuilt  1975  Harris 
V25;  2/u  Harris  VI 5A  w/50  HP  drive; 
5/u  RZ300. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Monday,  July  6th, 
for  the  4th  of  July  Holiday 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

PRESSES  1 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

IT’S  A  SELLER’S 
MARKET FOR 
COMMUNITY’ 
EQUIPMENT. 
AND 

WE’RE  BUYING. 

f  you’re  looking  to  sell  22-3/4- 
fx:h  SSC  units,  or  SC  and  SSC 
blders,  we’re  interested  in 
alking  with  you.  Used  Equip- 
nent,  Rockwell  Graphic 
systems  -  The  Americas, 
Rockwell  International,  700 
)akmont  Lane,  Westmont, 
linois  60559,  (708)  850-617^ 
=ax:  (708)  850-6177 

il%  Rockwell  International 


Urbanite  5  units  1  three  color  unit 
Available  September 
In  operation  near  Atlanta 

Urbanite  “1000"  Series  Folder 
Folder  1/2  and  14 

Suburban  “1500"  Series  add  on  units 

Metro  22  3/4  C.O.  5  mono  units  3 

color  decks 

One  4  color  unit 

3-2  Folder  with  upper  formers 

Also  in  our  inventory  -  3  knife  trimmers 
and  count-o-veyers 

We  buy  web  offset  and  presses. 

NewsComm  Web  Press  Sales.  Inc. 

In  Atlanta,  GA  (404)  497-1422 
Fax  (404)  497-0150 
In  Pasadena,  CA  (818)  796-4603 
Fax  (818)  796-0035 

4  unit  Goss  Community  grease  units  w 
sidelay.  Community  folder  with  quarter 
fold.  20HP  drive.  Excellent  condition. 
Can  be  seen  running.  Available  upon 
commitment.  $85,000  as  is,  where  is. 
Call  Bill  Stabler  or  Dave  Church  at 
(707)  226-3711. _ 

DOUBLE  &  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
METRO  22  3/4,  unit  additions 
METRO  22  3/4,  6-unit,  4-half  deck 
METRO  5-unit,  2-half  deck,  1-4  C 
METRO  22,  10-unit,  l-half  deck 
METRO  22,  5-unit,  3-halt  deck 
MAN  4/2,  4-unit,  2-half  deck 
COLORMAN  35.  22,  6-four-color 
URBANITE  22  3/4,  6-unit,  1-3  C 
SSC  22  34,  4-unit,  plus  3'C 
SC  22  3/4,  4-unit,  plus  3/C 
COMMUNITY,  4-unit,  6-web  folder 

AL  TABER  ALTA  Graphics 

(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 

SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  1  Royal  Zenith  4050-E 
color  scanner  good  condition  and  1  Fuji 
FG600  film  processor.  Used  in  daily 
newspaper  since  new  (1985).  $30,000 
for  both.  Will  consider  trade  for  Macin¬ 
tosh  equipment. 

Contact  Jim  Hickey  (206)  597-8387. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


WANTED:  GOSS-METRO  PRESS  I 
Send  details  and  specs  to  f 

MULTIMEDIA  SUPPLY,  INC.  ( 
7100  N.  San  Bernardo/Suite  306 

Laredo,  TX  USA  78041  v 

WANTED:  Used  Leafax  2  with  spooler  J 
and  compander.  Call  i 
(01 1)-448 1-947-4763.  ' 

HELP 

WANTED 

_ ACADEMIC _ 

POSITION  OPENING 

Franklin  College  faculty  member  and 
Executive  Director  of  Indiana  High 
School  Press  Association 

Tenure-track  Assistant  Professor  and 
IHSPA  Executive  Director  at  Franklin 
College,  a  private  liberal  arts  college  of 
900  students,  30  minutes  from  down¬ 
town  Indianapolis.  Half  of  this  full-time 
post  will  be  devoted  to  directing  the 
high  school  press  association,  a 
70-year-old  organization  founded  and 
headquartered  at  Franklin  and  serving 
all  high  schools  in  the  state.  The  other 
half  will  be  college-level  teaching  of 
journalism  in  the  Pulliam  School  of 
Journalism,  possibly  including  such 
courses  as  Introduction  to  Mass  Media, 
Basic'  Reporting,  Basic  Photojournal¬ 
ism,  and/or  Copy  Editing.  Minimum  of 
M.A./M.S.  required,  with  experience  in 
high  school  teaching  and  publications 
advising  desirable.  Person  should  be  a 
vigorous  exponent  of  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism,  dedicated  to  building  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  working  cooperatively  with  the 
IHSPA’s  independent  board  and  the 
college,  and  maintaining  an  active 
center  for  high  school  journalism  at  the 
college.  A  strong  commitment  to 
college  teaching  and  to  liberal  arts 
education  also  is  desirable.  Position 
includes  travel  for  the  IHSPA  and  orga¬ 
nization  of  a  summer  workshop/seminar 
on  campus  for  high  school  students. 
Ten-month  contract,  with  salary  negoti¬ 
able  depending  upon  experience  and 
credentials.  Position  begins  August  28, 
1992.  Send  application  letter,  resume 
and  three  current  letters  of  reference  to 
Dr,  John  Ellerbach,  Shirk  Hall,  Franklin 
College,  Franklin,  IN  46131-2598.  All 
applications  received  by  July  3,  1992, 
are  guaranteed  full  consideration. 
Franklin  College  is  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty,  affirmative  action  employer.  Appli¬ 
cations  from  women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged. 


ACCOUNTING 


INTERNAL  AUDITOR 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  an  individual  who  is  looking  for 
a  challenging  career  opportunity  in 
General  Accounting.  Responsibilities 
will  include  internal  auditing  and 
account  analyses,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
special  projects. 

Qualified  applicants  have  at  least  two 
years  working  experience  of  General 
Accounting  functions,  preferably  in  the 
newspaper  industry,  P(i  experience  and 
knowledge  of  Novell  Networks.  A 
Bachelor’s  degree  with  a  major  in 
Accounting  is  preferred. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  If  you 
I  meet  the  qualifications  above,  please 
I  send  your  resume  to: 

Box  5873,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 

13,  1992 


DIX  COMMUNICATION  is  interviewing 
for  General  Manager  for  the  Ashland, 
OH,  Times  Gazette,  daily  circulation 
12,000.  Must  be  good  manager,  work 
well  with  people,  have  management, 
business,  advertising  skills,  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  need  for  good  editorial 
product.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  to  R. 
Victor  Dix,  The  Daily  Record,  212  East 
Liberty  St..  Wooster,  OH  44691. 

ESTABLISHED  FAMILY  OWNED  news- 
paper  group  is  seeking  general  manager 
for  3,500  weekly  within  100  miles  of 
New  Orleans.  Will  offer  competitive 
salary  and  incentive  plan.  Need  person 
with  strong  advertising  skills.  Apply  in 
writing  to  General  Manager,  PO  Box 
910,  McComb,  MS  39648. 

PUBLISHER/GM  for  most  profitable 
division  in  expanding  chain  of  quality 
community  papers.  Full  P/L  responsibil¬ 
ities  for  two  weeklies,  one  twice-weekly 
and  shopper.  Your  strength  must  be 
advertising  sales/marketing  with  a  full 
understanding  of  all  other  facets, 
including  press.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Sherry  Havens,  Whid- 
bey  Press,  Inc.,  7689  Day  Rd.,  Bain- 
bridge  Island,  WA  98110. 

PUBLISHER  sought  for  8,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  North  Central  Indiana. 
Strong  background  in  marketing 
required  as  well  as  good  management 
skills.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Attn.  Personnel,  PO  Box  1149,  Peru, 
IN  46970. 

SOLID  GENERAL  MANAGER  needed 
for  daily  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  operation  in  Pacific  Northwest 
area.  Community  minded  individual 
with  hands  on  control  of  all  phases  of 
operation  desired.  We’re  a  growing 
company  with  excellent  opportunities. 
Contact  Box  5877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  -  to  take  charge  of 
advertising  and  circulation  for  two  paid 
weekly  newspapers  in  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Very  competitive  shopper  mark¬ 
et.  Desirable  living  conditions-home  of 
Hershey  Foods.  Report  to  the  President 
and  Publisher.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  John  H.  Reid,  Reid 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  566,  Hershey,  PA 
17033. 


TOP  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  to  take 
over  department  and  run  your  own 
show.  Room  for  advancement  within  our 
family-owned  organization.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  future  for  right 
person.  $35  to  $40K  to  start.  13K 
growing  daily  with  successful  shopper 
in  beautiful  small  town.  Zone  2.  You’ll 
have  all  the  tools  you  need  to  succeed. 
Opening  caused  by  retirement.  Must  be 
motivated,  have  solid  newspaper 
management  experience  and  a  history 
of  results.  Age  no  problem.  We’ll  keep 
your  full  resume  confidential.  Box 
5889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


NEWS  DEPARTMENT  ARTIST 

The  Blade  is  seeking  a  Staff  Artist  for  its 
Editorial  Art  Department.  Our  artists 
design,  illustrate  and  produce  graphics 
for  news,  features  and  sports  sections. 
Must  have  Macintosh  skills  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  newspaper  production 
processes.  Top  minimum  is  $824  per 
week.  Send  tearsheets  and/or  slides 
with  resume  by  June  29  to  Jo  J.  Adams 
c/o  The  Blade,  541  N.  Superior  St., 
Toledo,  OH  43660. 

ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Award-winning  art  department  at  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  opening 


MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  in  Zone  2  to 
manage  a  36,000  weekly  free  shopper. 
Must  have  proven  track  record  in  a  high¬ 
ly  competitive  market.  Reply  to  Box 
5882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTIONS  DIRECTOR  -  Dynamic 
individual  needed  to  develop  successful 
sales  and  promotion  plan.  Circulation, 
classified  and  retail  sales  experience 
essential.  Zone  6  5-day  daily  with  3 
weeklies,  has  this  growth  position  avail¬ 
able.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  FOR 
100,000-1-  daily  in  Zone  1.  Supervise 
retail  sales  people  in  all  aspects  of 
sales.  Newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience  is  required.  Management 
experience  is  a  plus.  Submit  resume, 
including  reference  and  salary  history  to 
Box  5898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for 
Eastern  Zone  5,  daily  and  Sunday,  20  - 
25,000  size  with  TMC  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Must  be  good  manager,  trainer, 
sales-driven,  and  management  team 
member.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability.  Benefits  and  bonus  offering. 
Join  a  growth  company  with  opportunity 
to  advance.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Box  5866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Come  grow  with  us!  We’re  part  of  a 
chain  of  top-notch  community  news¬ 
papers.  Over  16,000  daily  is  looking  for 
a  sales  pro  who  knows  how  to  get  it 
done.  Great  Zone  2  location  near  water! 
Send  Salary  and  Requirements  to  Box 
5854,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  seeks  to  hire 
a  Graphics  Artist  who  can  produce 
attractive  illustrations,  charts,  maps 
and  layouts  quickly.  Must  know  Macin¬ 
tosh  and  leading  programs;  page 
design,  pagination  experience  a  plus. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  an  advantage. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rob  Dean, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  for  News, 
The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  202  E. 
Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501.  FAX 
(505)  986-9147. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 
(215,000  daily),  based  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  artist  to  join  an  8 
person  staff.  Macintosh  experience 
(Adobe  Illustrator,  Photoshop,  and 
Quark  Xpress)  and  page  design  skills 
required.  We  are  looking  for  a  creative 
artist  who  likes  to  do  page  design, 
maps,  charts  and  illustrations.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Robin  Miner, 
Editorial  Art  Director,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  21221  Oxnard  Street,  Woodland 
Hills,  CA  91365. _ 

USA  TODAY  has  an  opening  for  an  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  specialist.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  a  college  degree,  at 
least  3  years  at  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  and  be  skilled  in  Aldus  Freehand 
on  the  Macintosh.  Ability  to  illustrate  on 
the  board  is  a  plus.  Please  write,  with 
resume  and  examples  of  your  work,  to: 
Richard  Curtis,  Managing  Editor/ 
Graphics  and  Photography,  USA 
TODAY,  1000  Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington. 
VA  22229. 


HELP  WANTED 


aRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Zone  2.  AM  daily  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  an  aggressive  take- 
charge  manager  with  solid  sales,  prom¬ 
otion  and  interpersonal  skills.  Solid 
progressive  company  offering  immedi¬ 
ate  challenge  and  long  term  career 
growth.  Send  cover  letter,  salary  histoiy 
and  resume  to  Box  5862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


COMMUNICATIONS  MANAGER 

Major  news  service  seeks  New  York- 
based  communications  manager  to 
oversee  fax,  telephone,  satellite  and 
modem  delivery  of  news  stories,  photos 
and  graphics  to  clients.  Proven  organi¬ 
zational,  trouble-shooting  and  client 
relationship  skills  required.  Must  be 
familiar  with  various  computer  systems, 
including  Macintosh,  and  with  dial-up 
computer  retrieval,  printers  and  tele¬ 
phone  systems.  Knowledge  of  AP 
communications  system  a  plus.  Salary 
mid-50s.  Replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  and  letter  to  Box  5885,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

Leading  newspaper  publishing 
company  located  in  Zone  8,  seeks 
Director  of  MANAGEMENT  INFORMA¬ 
TION  SERVICES. 

Applicant  should  have  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  Collier-Jackson  Software  Appli¬ 
cations  and  Cobol  Programming.  Exper¬ 
ience  with  Hewlett-Packard  3000 
^ries  hardware,  preferably  Precision 
Architecture  equipment.  Thorough 
understanding  of  newspaper  industry. 
Strong  management  and  communica¬ 
tions  skills  are  essential. 

Reply  in  confidence  to  Albuquerque 
Publishing  Company,  Attn:  Kim  McDo¬ 
nough,  PO  Drawer  J-T,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87103. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Rare  opportunity  to  move  into  news¬ 
room  management  at  a  90,000  daily  in 
Illinois'  second  largest  city.  Successful 
candidate  will  be  experienced  leader. 
Must  demonstrate  understanding  of 
total  newspaper,  community  interac¬ 
tion,  First  Amendment  issues.  Exten¬ 
sive  experience  preferred  in  both 
assigning  and  presenting  news,  life¬ 
styles  and  sports  coverage.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  working  conditions  in 
community  that  combines  best  of  big 
city  and  small  town  living.  Strong 
advancement  opportunity  either  locally 
or  within  Gannett  Co.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  and  detailed  explanation 
of  newspaper  philosophy  to  L.G. 
Cunningham,  Executive  Editor,  Rock¬ 
ford  Register  Star,  99  East  State  St., 
Rockford.  IL  61104. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is  seeking 
an  editor  for  its  night  Metro  desk.  Over¬ 
see  night  news  operation,  make  assign¬ 
ments,  edit  stories,  coordinate  with 
news  desk  and  photo  department. 
Strong  editing  and  people  skills  a  must. 
At  least  3  years  editing  required. 
Reporting  background  a  plus.  The 
Examiner  is  an  aggressive,  innovative 
paper  in  one  of  the  nation's  most 
competitive  news  environments.  Appl¬ 
icants  must  have  the  drive,  personality 
and  talent  to  match.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Tim  Porter.  Metro  Editor,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  110  Fifth  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR  -  40,000 
PM  that  cares  a  lot  about  quality  seeks 
an  Assistant  Metro  Editor  to  help  direct 
a  staff  of  13  full-time  reporters.  Demon¬ 
strated  leadership,  reporting,  writing 
and  wordsmithing  skills  a  must.  Also 
essential  is  a  commitment  to  readers, 
awd  journalism  and  self-improvement. 
Candidates  must  have  at  least  four 
years  of  newsroom  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  resume,  six  clips  and  a 
letter  detailing  why  you  fit  this  profile 
to:  Eileen  Lehnert,  Metro  Editor,  Jack- 
son  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson. 
Jackson.  Ml  49201-2282. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 


AGGRESSIVE  Zone  4  90,000  daily 
seeking  an  enterprising  legislative 
reporter  for  capitol  bureau.  Minimum  of 
five  years  experience  required.  Salary  is 
commensurate  with  experience.  Box 
5888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Join  the  talented,  award-winning  staff 
on  one  of  the  nation's  best  small 
metros.  We've  got  seven  competitive 
feature  sections,  some  appearing  daily, 
some  weekly.  We're  looking  for  an  AFE 
who  can  story  edit  local  copy,  coach 
feature  writers  who  also  produce  for  the 
front  page,  and  budget  a  daily  wire 
entertainment  section.  Hard  news 
experience  an  asset,  seven  years  daily 
newspaper  experience  or  equivalent 
required.  Rule  breaking  encouraged, 
excellence  demanded.  We  won  our 
second  Pulitzer  in  1989,  and  aim  to 
build  on  that  success. 

Please  apply  in  person  at  the  Anchorage 
Daily  News  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment.  1001  Northway  Drive,  or  send 
resume  to  the  Anchorage  Daily  News, 
PO  Box  149001,  Anchorage,  AK 
99514-9001,  Attn:  Features  Editor 
Kathleen  McCoy.  Minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  IS  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


COPY  EDITORS 

Award-winning  midsize  daily  seeks  edit¬ 
ing  pros  for  current  and  future  openings 
on  growing  news  pagination  desk. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  3-5 
years  of  experience  polishing  prose, 
writing  enticing  headlines  and  design¬ 
ing  attractive  pages.  Experience  with 
Quark  XPress  pagination  helpful.  Send 
letter,  resume,  tearsheets  and  headline 
samples  to  Chris  Frisella,  News  Editor, 
The  Anchorage  Times,  Box  100040, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510-0040.  EOE. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR 

Major  metro  has  copy  editing  position 
open.  3-5  years  daily  experience 
required.  Must  have  excellent  line¬ 
editing,  headline-writing  skills  and 
layout  experience.  Send  responses  to 
Box  5894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


you  can 
count  on  it 

•  to  bring  you  the  news  of 
the  newspaper  industry 
every  week  of  the  year. 

•  to  focus  on  the  issues 
that  are  important  to  you. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

has  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

It  has  served  the 
newspaper  community 
for  over  100  years. 

call  212  675-4380 
to  subscribe  or  to  advertise 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1992 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  New  Haven  Register  is  looking  for 
an  aggressive,  savvy  reporter  comfort¬ 
able  examining  a  company’s  balance 
sheet  and  SEC  reports,  who  can  also 
find  the  people  and  dig  out  the  story 
behind  the  numbers.  Our  100,000-plus 
daily  covers  a  region  chock  full  of  great 
stories,  with  major  developments 
happening  in  retail,  banking,  telecom¬ 
munications,  and  health  care.  Our 
community  is  home  to  Yale  University 
and  offers  a  range  of  recreational  and 
cultural  activities.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Kate  Lee,  Business  Editor,  New 
Haven  Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New 
Haven,  CT  06511. 


COPY  DESK  SLOT 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  seeks  an 
editor  to  supervise  its  general  copy 
desk.  At  least  4  years  experience  on  a 
copy  desk  at  a  metro  paper  required. 
Slot  experience  preferred.  News  desk 
experience  a  plus.  Strong  editing  and 
people  skills  a  must.  Applicants  msut 
be  able  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  editing  on 
deadline.  Send  resume,  references  and 
examples  of  work  to  Jay  Johnson, 
Executive  News  Editor,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  110  Fifth  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA  94103. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  an  opening  on 
its  news  copy  desk.  Strong  editing  and 
headline  writing  a  must;  layout  skills 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Curt  Wellman,  News  Editor,  The 
Indianapolis  Star,  PO  Box  145,  India¬ 
napolis,  IN  46206-0145.  Deadline  for 
receiving  resumes;  July  6. 


COPY  EDITORS/PHOTO  EDITOR/ 
GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

MAJOR  NEWS  SERVICE  seeking  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  following  positions; 

-COPY  EDITORS;  Four  years  of  news¬ 
paper  or  wire  experience  required.  Able 
to  edit  copy  accurately  and  quickly, 
strong  people  skills,  flexible,  innova¬ 
tive,  attention  to  details  and  enthusias¬ 
tic.  Solid  familiarity  with  AP  style. 

-PHOTO  EDITOR;  Experience  at  select¬ 
ing  and  editing  digital  photos  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  service  using  Photoshop  on 
Macintosh.  Expertise  with  a  variety  of 
Macintosh  software  programs  a  plus. 
Innovative,  strong  people  skills,  atten¬ 
tion  to  details. 

-GRAPHICS  EDITOR;  Must  be  fluent  in 
major  Macintosh  applications,  includ¬ 
ing  Photoshop,  Freehand,  Illustrator 
and  Quark.  Technical  expertise  in  Mac 
hardware  and  software  installation  and 
Macintosh  communications  programs  a 
plus. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  5883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR. ..The  Mountaineer,  tri-weekly 
newspaper,  circulation  12,000. 
Waynesville  is  located  in  Western  North 
Carolina  along  the  spine  of  the 
Smokies.  Competitive  market.  Candi¬ 
dates  will  need  strong  management 
skills  and  a  commitment  to  today's 
reader  needs.  Graphics/photo  oriented. 
Must  be  experienced.  High  energy. 
Write  editorials,  columns  and  features. 
Long  term  commitment  needed  from 
community  oriented  individual.  Compe¬ 
titive  salai^. 

Send  resume/clips  to; 

Kenneth  F.  Wilson 
PO  Drawer  129 

_ Waynesville,  NC  28786 _ 

I  prefer  a  comfortable  vice 
to  a  virtue  that  bores. 

Moliere 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes  seeks  a 
Copy  Editor  for  its  main  news  desk  in 
Darmstadt,  Germany.  Candidates  must 
have  at  least  five  years'  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Starting  salary  is  $27,000 
plus,  depending  on  qualifications,  plus 
tax-free  living  quarters  allowance,  group 
insurance,  commissary  and  PX 
privileges.  Call  (212)  620-3333  for 
application,  and  fax  it  with  cover  letter 
to:  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  Attn:  Editor, 
to  011-49-6155-601416.  Applica¬ 
tions  must  be  received  by  June  26, 
1992.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

EASTERN  NC  weekly  chain  seeking 
generalist  reporter  fluent  in  sports. 
Photo  skills  helpful.  $225-275/week. 
Mail  resume  and  clips  to  Personnel 
Department,  News  Leader,  PO  Box 
158,  Fremont,  NC  27830. 


EDITOR  for  small  bi-monthly  interna¬ 
tional  gem  news  magazine.  Requires 
strong  Siting,  news  writing,  and  proof¬ 
ing.  3-5  years  experience.  Must  be  good 
with  deadlines,  organization,  admini¬ 
strative  details  and  work  well  indepen¬ 
dently.  Resumes  must  include  salary 
requirement  and  writing  sample. 
Colored  Stone  Magazine,  60  Chestnut 
Avenue,  Suite  201,  Devon,  PA  19333. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200 -t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 
Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

Robbed  again.  Our  lifestyle  editor  went 
to  a  coastal  paper.  We're  a  9,000, 
5-day  paper  looking  for  someone  with  a 
rich  imagination,  a  flair  for  writing, 
strong  layout  and  great  people  skills. 
Letter,  resume  5  writing  samples,  5 
layout  samples  to  Jamie  Hurly,  ME  ,The 
Daily  Independent,  PO  Box  7,  Ridge¬ 
crest,  CA  93556.  Application  deadline 
June  20.  (619)  375-4481. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Western  Pennsylvania  32,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  seeks  a  multi-talented  news 
executive  to  direct  our  staff  of  22. 
Strong  management  skills  and  team 
player  are  essential.  Macintosh  based 
installation  planned  for  fall.  Ideal 
candidate  will  have  Managing  Editor 
experience  at  a  20,000  plus  and  be 
ready  for  the  next  step  forward.  Excel¬ 
lent  total  package. 

Reply  in  confidence  to  Ron  Vodenichar, 
Butler  Eagle,  PO  Box  271,  Butler,  PA 
16003. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

NEW  TIMES,  an  award-winning  weekly 
paper,  seeks  managing  editor  with 
background  in  magazine-style  writing. 
Prerequisites:  Substantial  organization¬ 
al  skills,  news  features  experience  and 
ability  to  challenge  talented  staff.  This 
is  not  a  job  for  a  desk  jockey.  The 
person  hired  for  this  position  will  be 
expected  to  develop,  organize  and  write 
serious  articles  as  time  permits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  clips  to  David  J.  Bodney,  PO  Box 
2510,  Phoenix,  AZ  85002. 


FEISTY  S.C.  tri-weekly  seeks  reporter 
who  also  knows  design  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  1137, 
Camden,  SC  29020  or  fax  to  (803) 
432-7609. 


NEWS  COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  have  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and  two  years  experience 
on  a  daily  newspaper  writing  headlines, 
editing  copy  and  doing  layout  work. 
Send  resumes,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to  Thomas  Mitchell,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  EDITOR 

You're  not  over  the  hill,  but  they  think 
you  are!  We  call  it  seasoning  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Do  you  have  big  city  skills,  sharp 
editing  and  solid  news  judgment?  Can 
you  manage  and  motivate,  trim  fat  and 
get  the  job  done?  Are  you  a  doer,  not  an 
excuse  maker  and  understand  that  a 
newspaper  is  a  business?  No,  you’re  not 
over  the  hill,  you  just  need  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Leave  the  big  city  for  a  small 
Rocky  Mountain  town  with  clean  air, 
low  crime  and  a  high  quality  of  life  and 
join  the  staff  of  a  national  award 
winning  weekly.  Send  the  usual  stuff 
and  I’ll  call  you.  Reply  to  Box  5895, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  SPECIALIST:  We  are  looking  for 
a  hands  on  editor  to  bring  punch  to  our 
news  pages.  We  need  an  experienced, 
take  charge  pro  who  is  comfortable  with 
hard-hitting  copy  and  headlines,  and 
who  can  deliver  “got  ya”  packaging. 
Come  dazzle  us  with  your  innovative, 
aggressive  and  professional  talent.  This 
is  a  rare  opportunity  to  practice  old- 
fashioned  newspapering  in  a  highly 
competitive  suburban  metro  market  at  a 
full  color,  fully  paginated,  state  of  the 
art  AM  daily.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  and  work  samples  to  Box 
5864,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  -  Must  have 
journalism  degree  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  daily  paper  writing  headlines, 
editing  copy,  doing  layouts  and  hand¬ 
ling  statistics  in  the  sports  section. 
Send  resumes,  samples  of  work  and 
references  to  Thomas  Mitchell,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal, 
PO  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89125. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Florida 
publishing  company.  Must  have 
management,  production  and  Page- 
maker  experience.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  with  growing  company.  1  (800) 
334-9506.  Ken  Roberts. 


PHOTO  EDITOR  -  Over  100,000-circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  175,000-Sunday  news¬ 
paper  looking  for  experienced,  creative 
executive  photo  editor  with  vision.  Our 
staff  of  7  full-time,  2  part-time  photo¬ 
graphers  has  talent,  drive  and  high 
expectations  for  a  photo  editor  to  lead 
them  into  an  increasingly  digital  future. 
We  want  someone  with  strong  admini¬ 
strative  and  managerial  skills,  someone 
who  knows  how  to  communicate  effec¬ 
tively,  has  a  passion  for  photojournal¬ 
ism,  and  a  desire  to  make  her  or  his 
mark  with  a  newspaper  committed  to 
excellence  in  an  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  are  an  equal  opportuni¬ 
ty  employer.  Contact:  Marla  Camp, 
AME/Ciraphics  &  Design,  The  Times 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY  12212. 


OPINION  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Observer-Dispatch  at  Utica  -  a 
Gannett-owned,  60,000-circulation  AM 
daily  in  central  New  York  -  is  seeking 
an  editor  for  its  editorial  pages.  We're 
looking  for  a  strong-minded  writer  eager 
to  express  a  viewpoint  that  is  thought¬ 
ful,  provocative  and  fonward-thinking. 
In  conjunction  with  an  active  editorial 
board,  this  person  will  hold  a  leadership 
position  in  a  newspaper  that  takes  its 
responsibilities  seriously  for  guiding  the 
community  and  defending  te  First 
Amendment.  Reply  tO:  Executive  Editor 
Jennie  Phipps,  (jbserver-Dispatch,  221 
Oriskany  Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


CORRESPONDENTS 

One  of  world’s  leading  technical  publishing  organiza¬ 
tions  now  building  national  correspondent  network  for 
exciting,  new  nontechnical  biweekly  publication  coverii^ 
water  and  water-related  topics  and  issues.  We  want 
savvy,  employed  newspaper  pros  to  feed  us  story  ideas, 
tips  about  water  matters  in  their  areas,  and  who,  from 
time  to  time,  can  handle  specific  short-term  reporting 
and/or  story  assignments.  We’re  interested  in  ideas  lead¬ 
ing  to  stories  on  water  supply,  acquisition,  storage,  treat¬ 
ment,  distribution,  operations;  water  politics  and 
economics;  water  pollution  and  conservation;  water 
project  impacts  on  the  environment  and  vice  versa;  state 
and  local  water  legislation,  regulations  and  enforcement; 
how  federal  regulations  are  affecting  local  water  agen¬ 
cies;  water  technolf^.  And  a  whole  lot  more.  Experience 
in  covering  water,  environment,  natural  resources,  sci¬ 
ence,  etc.,  helpful  but  not  mandatory.  Solid  reporting 
skills,  ability  to  boil  complex  matter  down  to  nut,  write 
tight  and  fast  are  the  key  qualifications.  You  can  handle 
in  spare  time  from  home  or  your  newsroom  desk,  and 
earn  top  rates  for  accepted  ideas  and  stories. 

If  interested,  call  or  write: 

Mark  Scharfenaker  or  Norm  Udevitz 
WATERWEEK 

American  Water  Works  Association 
6666  W.  Quincy  Ave. 

Denver,  CO  W235 
(303)  794-7711 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1992 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Looking  for  a  Managing  Editor  with  a 
marketing  and  promotional  flair.  You 
can  be  part  of  a  team  leading  a  group  of 
free  and  paid  circulation  suburban 
weeklies.  Total  circulation  90,000 
plus,  in  a  quality  upper  midwesterr 
market. 

You  need  to  know  the  business  of 
editorial,  budgeting  and  have  strong 
communication  skills.  We  want  an 
assertive  leader,  seasoned  with  7-10 
years  of  success  and  failures. 

If  you  qualify,  please  respond  confiden¬ 
tially  by  June  30  to  Box  5886,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

40,000  plus  circulation,  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  seeks  innovative,  crea¬ 
tive  sports  editor  who  values  good  writ¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  complete  scoreboard. 
Our  readers  are  active,  adventurous  and 
love  those  Giants  -  they  are  likely  to  be 
as  interested  in  the  latest  biking  equip¬ 
ment  as  Bill  Swift’s  ERA.  Send  work 
samples,  cover  letter  and  resume,  to  Jay 
Silverberg.  Executive  Editor.  Marin 
Independent  Journal.  PO  Box  151790. 
San  Rafael.  CA  94915-1790.  No  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries. 


SPORTS  REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR 
wanted  tor  40,000  circulation  AM 
daily.  We  want  an  aggressive  self-starter 
who  must  be  equally  adept  at  covering  a 
beat,  editing  copy  or  designing  pages  on 
our  pagination  system.  Send  resume  to 
the  Odessa  American,  Sports  Editor  Ed 
Shugert,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX 
79760. 


THE  FEATURES  DEPARTMENT  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  has  an  opening  for 
a  copy  editor  with  slot  experience.  This 
person  is  responsible  for  copy  editing 
and  slotting  some  sections.  Applicants 
must  have  at  least  five  years  experience 
at  a  daily  and  two  years  as  a  slot.  MAC 
and  layout  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume,  samples  of  work  to  Kevin 
Austin,  8th  Floor,  The  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  72  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30303. 


THE  TRI-CITY  HERALD  is  seeking  a 
copy  editor  who  can  edit  stories,  write 
headlines  and  paginate  pages  in  a 
demanding,  quality-conscious  news¬ 
room.  We  are  a  37,500  AM  daily  in 
southeastern  Washington's  Columbia 
Basin.  This  is  a  demanding  news  town, 
and  we  have  a  record  of  aggressive 
coverage.  The  ideal  candidate  would 
have  strong  news  sense,  ability  to  write 
clear  and  bright  headlines,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  spot  holes  in  stories.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  candidate  with  at  least  2  years 
experience  and  the  desire  to  do  excel¬ 
lent  work.  Send  resume  to  Ken  Robert¬ 
son,  Managing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald, 
PO  Box  2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. 


TWO  POSITIONS,  Wire  Editor  and 
Reporter,  daily  or  weekly  experience. 
6,000  circulation.  Ketchikan  Daily 
News,  Box  7900,  Ketchikan,  Alaska 
99901.  Attn:  Tena  Williams. 


VERSATILE  general  assignment/sports 
reporter  wanted  for  a  professional, 
award-winning  staff  of  a  Knight-Ridder 
semiweekly  newspaper  in  the  Florida 
Keys.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  If  you  are  a  j-school  grad 
who  is  curious,  enthusiastic,  eager  and 
prepared  to  work,  send  clips  and 
resume  to  Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The 
Keynoter,  PO  Box  158,  Marathon,  FL 
33050;  or  call  (305)  743-5551. 


The  only  way  to  keep  your 
health  is  to  eat  what  you 
don’t  like,  drink  what  you 
don’t  like,  and  do  what 
you’d  rather  not. 

Mark  Twain 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Want  to  do  what  you  like  most  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  area  along  Florida's  east  coast? 
Then  the  PRESS-JOURNAL  may  be  the 
place  for  you.  We're  a  3O,O0O-plus 
daily  that's  first  in  the  state  when  it 
comes  to  household  penetration.  Local 
news  is  our  forte  and  we're  looking  for  a 
reporter  that  affect  the  lives  of  readers 
and  present  that  news  in  a  compelling 
format.  Ability  to  use  a  camera  is  a 
must.  Send  resume,  3  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Byron  E.  Gr^,  c/o  Vero  Beach 
Press-Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero 
Beach,  FL  32961.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 


ZONE  7  DAILY  in  University  city  wants 
an  enterprising  reporter  who  can  turn 
ideas  into  compelling  copy.  We  want  a 
hustling  reporter  who  finds  the  different 
angle,  spots  trends,  lives  to  beat  the 
competition,  enjoys  the  off-beat  and 
savors  the  hard  news.  You  must  believe 
accuracy  cannot  be  compromised  and 
that  readers  are  the  reason  you're  work¬ 
ing.  Don't  apply  if  you  don’t  have  at 
least  two  years'  experience  in  a  beat 
job.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Box 
5892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


INNOVATIVE  EDUCATIONAL  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  for  9-14  year-olds,  needs  solid, 
well-researched  articles  about  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  health,  fitness,  science,  tech¬ 
nology.  200-300  words.  From 
$.20/word.  Payable  on  acceptance. 
Contact:  Editor,  It’s  News  To  Me,  363 
S.  Orange  St.,  Orange,  CA  92666 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN  needed  for  The 
Herald-Sun,  a  50,000  daily  newspaper. 
Five  years  experience  with  the  Muller 
Martini  insert  machine  or  similar  insert 
machine  experience  preferred;  two 
years  of  management/supervisory  exper¬ 
ience  needed.  Mechanical  ability  and 
familiarity  with  zoned  inserts  required. 
Competitive  salary  and  excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  salaiy  history  to 
Employment  Coordinator,  The  Herald- 
Sun  Newspapers,  PO  Box  2092, 
Durham,  NC  27702. 


Product  Distribution  Center  (Mailroom) 
INSERTING  FOREMAN  at  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News. 

Minimum  5  years  experience  supervis¬ 
ing  inserting  operations. 

Experienced  with  GMA  SLS-IOOO  and 
Harris  72-P  inserting  equipment. 
Bachelor's  Degree  desired.  Excellent 
communication  skills  a  must.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  producing  in  a  high  pressure 
deadline  driven  environment.  Work 
schedule  and  hours  will  vary.  Excellent 
compensation  package. 

Send  salary  history  and  resume  to 
Product  Distribution  Center  Manager, 
San  Jose  Marcury  News,  750  Bidder 
Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA  95190. 

A  KNIGHT-RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


KNIGHT-RIDDER  paper  needs  a  Photo 
Manager  to  work  with  6-person  photo 
staff.  Must  be  non-traditionalist,  think¬ 
ing  of  alternatives  to  newsroom-photo 
relationships.  Must  have  a  good  eye, 
like  photo  design  and  layout.  Must  be 
non-traditional,  a  solid  supervisor, 
possess  good  technical  skills  and  know 
technology.  A  75,000  daily,  92,000 
Sunday  paper  near  Chicago.  Send 
resume,  portfolio,  ASAP,  to  'Val  Pipps, 
Weekend  and  Projects  Manager,  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402-2998. 


MIDWEST  MONDAY-SATURDAY  seek¬ 
ing  Photo  Editor  with  background  in 
color  processing.  Scheduling  and  photo 
experience  required.  Join  our  young, 
aggressive  news  team.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  resume  to  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough,  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
Street,  LaSalle,  Illinois  61301. 


PRESSROOM 


PLANT  MAINTENANCE  MANAGER 
Innovative  offset  printer  seeks  top- 
notch  manager  with  broad  knowledge  of 
all  phases  of  plant  operation.  Equip¬ 
ment  includes  Crosfield,  Metroliners, 
Colorliner  and  a  wide  array  of  post-press 
packaging  equipment.  If  you’re  a  top 
performer,  and  enjoy  challenge,  you 
belong  with  us.  Send  resume  to 
SPRINGFIELD  OFFSET,  6883 
Commercial  Drive,  Springfield,  VA 
22159.  ATTN:  Human  Ffesources 
Department.  M/F/H/V. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  Goss  Urbanite.  5 
units  with  upper  former.  Must  be  a  good 
people  manager  and  have  the  ability  to 
run  multiple  process  colors  on  a  single 
run.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Midwest  location.  Box  5860,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


An  immediate  opportunity  exists  for  a 
qualified  double-width  offset  journey¬ 
man  pressman  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  at  a 
daily  AM,  PM,  and  Sunday  paper.  Goss 
Metro  press  experience  desired.  Night 
shift  position  available.  Excellent 
salary,  benefits,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  resume  to:  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Employee  Relations 
Office,  PO  Box  191,  San  Diego,  CA 
92112  or  Call  (619)  293-1124. 


PRESSPERSON 

GOSS  COMMUNITY/URBANITE  press. 
4  color  stripping  and  plateroom  experi¬ 
ence  needed.  4-5  years  hands-on  exper¬ 
ience.  Reply  to  the  Production  Director 
at  the  Hudson  Valley  News,  85  Dickson 
St.,  Newburgh,  NY  12550. 


TO  AVOID  CONFUSION... 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your 
invoice  with  payment  and  refer  to  the 
invoice  number  in  all  correspondence 
about  your  classified  ad. 

Thank  you, 

E  &  P  Classified  Department 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


SUPERVISOR  AND  GOSS  OPERATOR, 
Community-Urbanite  experience.  So. 
Calif,  location  near  beach.  Expanding 
growth  company  with  future.  Resume  to 
Box  5878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  told 
that  anybody  could  become 
President:  I’m  beginning  to 
believe  it. 

Clarence  Darrow 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


SCITEX  COLOR  SYSTEM  OPERATOR 

Evansville  Courier  Company,  a  Southern 
Indiana  newspaper,  is  seeking  an  indivi¬ 
dual  with  at  least  three  years  experience 
on  a  Scitex  Color  System.  Commercial 
color  experience  is  preferred  and  the 
position  is  2nd  shift. 

An  exceptional  employee  benefits  pack¬ 
age  accompanies  this  position.  Please 
submit  a  resume  along  with  salary 
history  tO: 

Karen  L.  Russell 
Employment  Coordinator 
Evansville  Courier  Company 
300  E.  Walnut  St.,  PO  Box  268 
Evansville,  IN  47702-0268. 

Evansville  Courier  Company  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ZONE  5  DAILY  is  looking  for  the  right 
person  to  oversee  our  entire  mainte¬ 
nance  operation,  including  electrical, 
mechanical,  electronic  and  building 
departments.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  5868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
IT’S  YOUR 

PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
MEETING  PLACE 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  seeks  new 
challenge  at  daily  of  approximately 
10,000  or  more  circulation.  Prefers 
Zone  3,  but  will  go  anywhere.  Guaran¬ 
teed  to  increase  profits  and  market- 
share.  Respond  to  Box  5857,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GM/VP  of  family  daily  group  seeking  top 
spot.  Over  20  years  with  paid-free  plus 
startup,  turnarounds,  acquisitions.  MA. 
Send  responses  to  Box  5881,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROUP  PUBLISHER  seeks  to  apply  18 
years  experience  to  new  challenge. 
Strengths  in  marketing,  revenue  gener¬ 
ating,  vertical  markets,  turnarounds. 
Energetic  family  man  knowledgeable  in 
all  aspects  of  publishing  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  seeks  publisher  position  on 
mid-size  daily  or  group.  Box  5887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  8  years  as  Publisher,  23  in  newspapers. 
I  Excellent  candidate  to  lead  your  small 

Jor  medium  daily,  preferably  in  Zones 
I  2,  3  or  5.  Respond  to  Box  5896,  Editor 
i  &  Publisher. 

GUARANTEED  *  Publisher/General 
Manager  position.  28  years  in  newspap¬ 
ers.  Last  14  years  as  Publisher.  *  You’ll 
notice  results  in  90  days,  if  not  satis¬ 
fied,  next  30  days  FREE!  Larry  Boyer, 
I  (501)  332-6201. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  13,  1992 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1992 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  pef  line 

2  weeks  —  S6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3  25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S650  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  lor  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditional  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  additional  line  in  cctpy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  anct  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time, 
$85;  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51 
times  $65;  52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received 


Company 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


ADVERTISING 


20  years  experience.  Excell  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  management.  Prefer  west  or 
midwest.  John  (817)  566-2108. 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  increased 
paid  lineage  40%  in  one  year.  Created 
many  new,  profitable  promotions.  Tops 
at  sales  training.  Am  aggressive- 
productive-competitive  and  innovative. 
Paul  Lewis,  (901)  767-7002. 


CIRCULATION 


15  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  the  same 
company  including  youth,  adult  distri¬ 
bution,  single  copy.  Hard  working, 
loyal,  any  zone.  Please  respond  to  Box 
5871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  folly  is  bliss,  ‘tis 
ignorance  to  be  otherwise. 

Ethel  Watts  Mumford 


BUSINESS,  Copy  or  Wire  Editor.  14 
years  Wall  Street  Journal.  PR  pro.  NJ, 
NY,  PA.  (609)  448-4894. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  first-rate,  with 
more  than  a  decade  of  daily  experience. 
Call  (312)  944-4384.  Leave  message. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER/PAGE  EDITOR 
Provocative,  poignant,  prolific  -  even 
profound  -  non-idealogue,  who  encour¬ 
ages  maximum  community  input  and 
produces  pages  that  sparkle  both  in 
content  and  graphics.  Box  5890,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HAVE  TALENT,  WILL  TRAVEL 

Award-winning  Sports  Editor,  Ivy 
Leaguer,  seeks  interesting  writing  gig, 
preferably  features.  10  plus  years 
experience  at  a  solid  daily  in  metro 
market.  Ready  to  leave  administration, 
layout,  copy  editing  to  other  pros.  Will 
deliver  the  kind  of  great  writing  that 
makes  our  newspaper  a  Must  Read. 

Box  5893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


"LINGUISTIC  PRIG!”  That’s  what  a 
fellow  copy  editor  once  called  me.  I  like 
to  think  of  myself  as  less  schoolmarm- 
ish  than  simply  a  good  editor  who  values 
the  written  word  and  believes  it  must  be 
superior  to  broadcast  ether.  I  want  to 
help  improve  your  copy  with  individual 
coaching  of  reporters  and  editors.  I  will 
consider  splitting  coaching  with  part- 
time  desk  duties.  Send  to  Box  5891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  with  10  years’  experience 
as  an  editor,  copy  editor  and  features 
writer  would  like  to  be  your  features  (or 
assistant  features)  editor.  Great  story 
ideas;  enjoy  shaping  young  talent. 
(813)  831-3532. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  weekly  editor  position.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  (305)  891-2595. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  6+  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  photo  staff.  Currently  freelance/ 
contract  photographer  with  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  Management  experi¬ 
ence  as  well.  John  Rott,  10913  (Jonti 
Lane,  Louisville,  KY  40299.  (502) 
267-0075. 


PUBLISHED  NOVELIST,  produced 
screenwriter,  author  of  freelance 
critiques,  essays  and  award-winning 
non-fiction  book  on  theatre  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  THEATRE/FILM  CRITIC.  Exper¬ 
ienced  behind-the-scenes  in  Broadway 
and  Hollywood.  2  kids,  time  to  settle 
down.  Ask  for  eclectic  bio,  examples. 
Box  5858,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING  PROFESSIONAL  looking 
to  relocate.  Zone  2  (west),  5  or  7. 
Fifteen-year  background:  typography, 
writing,  rewrite/editing,  proofreading. 
Work  equally  well  with  art  and  editorial. 
If  your  company  values  competence, 
productivity,  dedication,  call  for 
resume,  references,  samples.  (516) 
727-1898. 


FREELANCE 


ATLANTA  FREELANCE  REPORTER 
seeks  expanded  client  base.  I  have 
covered  Atlanta  and  the  region  full-time 
since  1987,  working  for  USA  Today, 
The  Washington  Post  and  The  Boston 
Globe.  Available  for  news  and  features. 
Will  also  consider  full-time  correspon¬ 
dent  position.  Tom  Watson  (404) 
378-9071  for  mote  info. 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


DRAGON  SLAYER/COMPOSING 
MANAGER  seeks  challenging  position. 
Call  or  write  Carol  Albee,  1313  Oak 
Park  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  lA  50313. 
(515)  244-6204. 


Tbe  worst  tragedy  for  a  poet 
is  to  be  admired  through 
being  misunderstood. 

Jean  Cocteau 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


VP  OPERATIONS  PRODUCTION 
DIRECTOR  who  can  build  a  team,  deve¬ 
lop  quality  and  people,  cut  costs  design 
-  start  and  manage  state  of  the  art  print¬ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY - 


Washington  Press  Club  traces  history  of  women  in  journalism 


By  Karen  J.  Cohen 

In  1939,  when  Helen  Kirkpatrick, 
a  seasoned  foreign  correspondent,  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  job  at  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  publisher  Colonel  Frank  Knox 
said  he  liked  her  stuff  but  women  were 
not  hired  by  the  foreign  desk. 

Kirkpatrick  replied,  “I  can’ t  change 
my  sex,  but  you  can  change  your  pol¬ 
icy.”  She  got  the  Job,  but,  she  recalled, 
no  other  women  were  hired  on  the  for¬ 
eign  desk. 

Kirkpatrick's  anecdote  is  one  of 
the  gems  unearthed  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Press  Club’s  Oral  History  Project 
of  Women  in  Journalism. 

The  project  records  the  lives  of 
women  journalists  of  the  past  70 
years.  It  is  a  human  narrative  of  ca¬ 
reers  that  were,  at  times,  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  fulfillment,  and  often  dogged 
by  discrimination. 

The  chronicles  unfold  through  in¬ 
terviews  with  60  representative  jour¬ 
nalists,  most  pioneers  in  their  fields. 
They  include  foreign  correspondents, 
Washington  reporters,  members  of 
the  minority  press,  women  who  spent 
their  careers  at  small  papers,  sports 
reporters,  and  those  who  transformed 
the  women’s  pages  into  today’s  fea¬ 
ture  sections. 

The  project,  begun  in  1986,  now  is 
more  thaii  half  completed.  It  covers 
reporters  from  before  World  War  II, 
those  who  began  careers  between  the 
war  and  1965,  including  both  print 
and  broadcast  journalists,  and  wo- 


(Cohen  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 
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men,  most  of  whom  are  still  work¬ 
ing  today,  who  challenged  their  own 
employers  with  discrimination  law¬ 
suits. 

Kirkpatrick’s  story  illustrates  the 
independence  and  self-confidence  of 
women  who  broke  into  hard  news 
early  on.  Born  in  1909,  she  moved  to 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  after  college, 
where  she  became  a  stringer  for  the 
Herald  Tribune.  She  also  wrote  for 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  Daily 
Telegraph,  London  Daily  Express  and 
Paris  Herald. 

By  the  time  she  got  the  Chicago  job 
she  had  written  This  Terrible  Peace, 
a  book  about  the  Munich  agreement. 
She  covered  the  London  Blitz  and  was 


that  was  one  of  the  reasons.” 

The  chance  to  verify  that  observa¬ 
tion  came  in  the  1980s  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Washington  Press 
Club  Foundation.  The  foundation  was 
created  when  the  National  Press  Club, 
all-male  until  1971,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Press  Club,  all-female  until 
1971,  merged  in  1985.  The  founda¬ 
tion  was  started  with  the  assets  of  the 
former  women’s  club,  $250,000. 

“I  argued  that  we  ought  to  reclaim 
our  own  history  of  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  not  just  from  the  Rosie 
the  Riveter  era,  for  all  of  us  who 
didn’t  know  why  there  were  so  few 
women  around  and  what  happened  to 
them,”  Simpson  recalled,  “and  I  said 


The  project  records  the  lives  of  women  journalists 
of  the  past  70  years.  It  is  a  human  narrative  of  careers 
that  were,  at  times,  a  compromise  between  personal 
and  professional  fulfillment,  and  often  dogged  by 
discrimination. 


the  only  woman  on  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents’  committee  that  planned 
coverage  of  the  Normandy  invasion. 

After  the  invasion  she  crossed  the 
countryside  with  the  French  Second 
Armored  Division,  opened  a  News 
Paris  bureau,  and  covered  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  trials.  In  1954  she  married  and 
soon  retired. 

Though  happily  married,  she  told 
the  oral  historian,  “I  don’t  think  that, 
in  this  particular  case,  my  marriage 
would  have  been  compatible  with  my 
having  a  job  as  a  journalist.” 

The  foundation’s  project  is  the 
brainchild  of  Peggy  A.  Simpson,  who 
covered  Congress  for  10  years  with 
the  Associated  Press,  wrote  about  na¬ 
tional  politics  and  economics  for  the 
Boston  Herald  and  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  and  now  free-lances. 

The  idea  came  to  Simpson  in  1978 
when  she  was  a  Nieman  fellow  and 
took  a  course  on  women  in  the  work¬ 
place.  There  she  became  aware  of 
Rosie  the  Riveter,  a  documentary  then 
in  progress.  It  tells  of  women  who  en¬ 
tered  the  work  force  during  World 
War  II  and  did  not  want  to  relinquish 
their  jobs  when  the  men  returned  to 
reclaim  them. 

“I  realized  later  I  knew  that  there 
had  been  journalists  hired  during  the 
war  who  lost  their  jobs  afterward,” 
she  said.  “I  was  puzzled  why  there 
were  no  role  models  for  me  and  I  think 


we  ought  to  do  it  before  those  women 
die  off  and  we  lose  those  memories.” 

Eventually  the  foundation  discov¬ 
ered  that  an  oral  history  project  car¬ 
ried  out  under  professional  guidance 
stringent  enough  to  meet  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  textbook  editors  and  histo¬ 
rians  would  cost  more  than  $700,000. 

A  number  of  publishers,  editors, 
and  journalists  have  backed  the  ef¬ 
fort,  which  is  carried  out  in  phases  as 
the  money  is  raised.  Contributors  in¬ 
clude  the  Freedom  Forum,  the  Philip 
L.  Graham  Foundation,  the  Knight 
Foundation,  the  New  Y ork  Times  Co. 
Foundation,  and  the  Chicago  T ribune 
Foundation.  Transcripts  and  tapes, 
including  in  most  cases  video  inter¬ 
views,  are  deposited  in  libraries  at  the 
National  Press  Club,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  a  dozen  other  universi¬ 
ties  where  they  are  available  for 
scholars,  journalists,  and  the  public. 

Simpson  said  the  histories  show 
how  women  were  kept  from  advanc¬ 
ing  into  positions  of  power  as  their 
male  colleagues  did. 

“The  thing  is  that  none  of  those 
people  got  rewarded  by  being  moved 
up  through  the  ranks,”  she  said.  “It 
just  didn’t  happen.  There  was  a  fun- 
neling  out.  Women  could  be  spec¬ 
tacular  reporters  but  those  were  seen 
as  their  roles.” 

(See  SHOP  TALK  on  page  54) 
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CMtAMPIOm  ALL! 

1992  National  Championship  Winners 

HEARST  JOURNALISM  AWARDS  PROGRAM 


WRITING 


Students  from  all  92 
accredited  schools  of 
journalism  compete  in 
the  Hearst  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

These  were  the 
winners  in  the  1992 
Championships  held  in 
San  Francisco 
May  14-19,  1992. 

We  congratulate  them 
and  wish  them  success 
in  their  careers. 

The  William 
Randolph  Hearst 
Foundations 
Journalism 
Awards  Program 
—  Committed  to 
excellence  in 
journalism  education  — 

Competitions  are  held 
under  the  auspicies  of 
The  Association  of 
Schools  of  Journalism 
and  Mass 
Communication. 

For  further  information 
contact: 

The  Hearst  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

90  New  Montgomery 
Street,  Suite  1212, 

San  Francisco,  - 
CA  94105 
415,/543-6033 


First  Place 

Second  Place 

Third  Place 

$3,000  Scholarship 

$2,500  Scholarship 

$2,000  Scholarship 

Cheryl  Dahle 

Chris  Poore 

Michael  Burgess 

Northwestern  University 

Western  Kentucky  University 

Arizona  State  University 

PHOTOJOURNALISM 

First  Place 

Second  Place 

Third  Place 

$3,000  Scholarship 

$2,500  Scholarship 

$2,000  Scholarship 

Marc  Piscotty 

Al  Schaben 

Matt  Black 

Western  Kentucky  University 

University  of  Nebraska 

San  Francisco  State  University 

RADIO  BROADCAST  NEWS 

First  Place 

Second  Place 

Third  Place 

$3,000  Scholarship 

$2,500  Scholarship 

$2,000  Scholarship 

Scott  Jagow 

Chris  Trenkmann 

Davar  Ardalan 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  New  Mexico 

TELEVISION  BROADCAST  NEWS 

First  Place 

Second  Place 

Third  Place 

$3,000  Scholarship 

$2,500  Scholarship 

$2,000  Scholarship 

John  Mills 

Melanie  Shafer 

Virginia  Silva 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  Florida 

Arizona  State  University 

